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THE AFRICAN COLOR-SERGEANT. 


Gares the volcano breath, 
Breaks the red sea of death, 
From Wagner’s yawning hold, 
On the besiegers bold. 
Twice vain the wild attack : 
Inch by inch, sadly, slow, 
Fights the torn remnant back, 
Face to the foe. 


Yet free the colors wave, 
Borne by yon Afric brave, 
In the fierce storm-wind higher : 
But, ah ! one flashing fire— 
He sinks ! the banner falls 
From the faint, mangled limb, 
And droop to mocking walls 
Those star-folds dim ! 


Stay, stay the taunting laugh ! 
See ! now he lifts the staff, 
Clenched in his close-set teeth, 
Crawls from dead heaps beneath, 
Crowned with his starry robe, 
Till he the ranks has found ; 
*¢ Comrades, the dear old flag 
Ne’er touched the ground.”’ 


Oh, deed so pure, so grand, 
Sydney might clasp thy hand! 
O brother! black thy skin, 
But white the pearl within ! 
Man, who to lift thy race 
Worthy, thrice worthy art, 
Clasps thee, in warm embrace, 
A nation’s heart ! 
—From the U. S. Service Magazine. 


THERE COMES A TIME, 


THERE comes a time when we grow old, 
And like a sunset down the sea, 
Slope gradual, and the night wind cold 
Comes whispering sad and chillingly ; 
And flocks are gray 
As winter’s day, 
And eyes of saddest blue behold 
The leaves all weary drift away, 
And lips of faded coral say, 
There comes a time when we grow old. 


There comes a time when joyous hearts, 
Which leaped as leaps the laughing main, 
Are dead to all save memory, 
As prisoner in his dungeon chain ; 
And dawn of day 
Hath passed away. 
The moon hath into darkness rolled, 
And by the embers wan and gray, 
I hear a voice in whisper say, 
There comes a time when we grow old, 





There comes a time when manhood’s prime 
Is shrouded in the midst of years ; 
And beauty, fading like a dream, 
Hath passed away in silent tears ; 
And then how dark ! 
But oh, the spark 
That kindled youth to hues of gold, 
Still burns with clear and steady ray ; 
And fond affections, lingering, say, 
There comes a time when we grow old. 


Then comes a time when laughing spring 
And golden summer ceased to be ; 
And we put on the autumn robe, 
To tread the last declivity ; 
But now the slope, 
With rosy Hope, 
Beyond the sunset we behold, 
Another dawn with fairer light ; 
While watchers whisper through the night, 
There is a time when we grow old. 


THE VIGIL OF ALL-SOULS. 
T0 MY FRIEND ON HIS WEDDING-NIGHT. 


To-pay for thee, and to-morrow for me ; 

I have said God bless thee, o’er and o’er, 
And there is not a joy awaiting thee 

But I wish it double and more. 
O friend! I pause on thy bridal-night, 

I pause from my toil to wish thee all 
Fair and pure and honest and bright, 

That to mortal lot can fall, 
And upon thy head no touch of sorrow. 
To-day for thee ; and for me to-morrow. 


The sun shone fair, and the moonlight now 
Has crowned the darkness with silver gleams 
God send thy life be as bright, and thou 
As glad as a bridegroom’s dreams, 
But on me the household lamp lets fall 
A light subdued—and thy hour of pride 
Is the vigil of a Festival 
To us on life’s other side. 
To-day on the living all joy be shed ; 
But to-morrow is for the Blessed Dead. 


To-morrow for me, but to-day for thee ; 

Thus are the lots of our living cast, 
And the cheerful lamp sheds over me 

A light that shines out of the past. 
Thine be the future, O friend ! I greet 

In thee life’s promise all bright and brave, 
But the sunshine, though fair it smiles, and 

sweet, 

Falls to me over cross and grave. 
Bright be thy path and untouched by sorrow, 
To-day for thee ; and for me to-morrow. 

—Macmillan’s Magazine 
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From The National Review. 

THE STATE OF EUROPE.—NAPOLEON III. 
Le Moniteur, 1863. Emperor’s Letter pro- 

posing the Congress. Paris, 1863. 

TRANQUILLITY can never be the lot of those 
who rule nations. Glory they may have ; 
the praise of men; the approbation of their 
own consciences ; the happiness which springs 
from the full occupation of every faculty and 
every hour ; the intense interest with which 
dealing with great affairs vivifies the whole 
of existence ; the supreme felicity of all al- 
lotted to men—that of feeling that’they have 
lived the life and may die the death of the 
truest benefactors of their race. All these 
rewards they may aspire to; but repose, a 
sense of enduring security, comfortable and 
confident relaxation of nerve, attention, and 
exertion, that conviction of ‘having at- 
tained,”’ of being safe in port, of everything 
‘‘ being made snug,’’ which enables a man to 
say to his soul, ‘* Soul, thou hast much peace 
laid up for many years : eat, drink, be merry, 
and sleep ; ’’—these blessings are not for ei- 
ther sovereigns or statesmen, at least not 
for those of Europe in modern days. ‘A 
murmur of the restless deep ’’ is ever at hand 
to disturb even the briefest slumber. No 
sooner is one war ended than another is be- 
gun. No sooner is one quarrel, which taxed 
the resources and menaced the existence of 
great nations, quenched in utter exhaustion 
or settled after infinite intrigue, than some 
little insignificant question—a cloud at first 
sight no bigger than a man’s hand—arises in 
some other quarter, swells into ynexpected 
magnitude, and threatens the direst results. 
Not a day passes which docs not bring to the 
bureau of the minister for foreign affairs of 
every great state despatches pregnant with 
the fate of empires and of peoples, —in- 
choate ‘* difficulties ’’ which either slovenly 
neglect or judicious culture may nurse into 
mighty conflicts. Sometimes it is an op- 
pressed ‘* nationality ’? whose cup of misery 
is full, and which can keep silence and endure 
no longer. Sometimes it is a second or third 
rate monarch who catches cold or falls from 
his horse, and dies mal apropos. Sometimes it 
is an intemperate sea-captain who insults our 
flag. Sometimes it is a savage tribe who mur- 
ders our ambassador. Sometimes it is a weak 
and vain consul, or envoy, or charge d’ affaires 
who makes a mountain out ofa molehill, and 
gets up a wholly gratuitous row of his own. 
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Sometimes it is an over-active or over-fore- 
casting sovereign, who drops a pungent ex- 
pression to an ambassador, or makes a trouble- 
some suggestion fo his parliament, that orig- 
inates the uneasiness and the storm. But 
what with Sir John Bowring and the Arrow ; 
what with Captain Wilkes and the Trent; 
what with General Harney and the ‘ Island 
of San Juan ;’’ what with Sir Hamilton Sey- 
more and the ‘‘ sick man ;’’ what with the 
King of Denmark’s death, and the King of 
Greece’s dismissal ; what with Louis Napo- 
leon’s New-year’s-day words to the Austrian 
minister, and his Congress letter of a few 
years’ later date,—there is no rest for the 
politician on this side of the grave. 

Just now the appearance of the world is 
one of singular disturbance. It is a seething 
caldron. In the extreme West a civil war 
is raging with almost, unexampled ferocity, 
and on a quite unexampled scale ; a civil war 
with which, thank God, we have nothing to 
do except to watch it, to suffer from it, and 
to deplore it. In the extreme East a civil 
war appears imminent in Japan, of which we, 
if not the causa causans, are certainly the causa 
sine quad non; and a civil war has raged for 
years in China, in which we have begun di- 
rectly to take an active part. Greece has 
just got her new sovereign—who does not 
seem anxious to pay his predecessor’s debts. 
Mexico is waiting for her new emperor; and 
the emperor appears to be waiting till she 
definitively knows her own mind, and wishes 
her to be off: with the old love before she is on 
with the new. The new King of Denmark 
seems likely to inherit a war by the same ti- 
tle by which he inherits a throne; and two 
of the great powers who guaranteed to him 
both his sceptre and his dominions are now 
marching hostile troops into a part of his ter- 
ritory, on a plea which no outside politician 
is at all able to comprehend. Itseems by no 
means improbable that a European war may 
arise out of a local dispute so complicated as 
to defy unravelling, and to our eyes 80 com- 
paratively unimportant as to make us even 
more impatient and indignant than we are 
alarmed. Italy still suffers from two irritat- 
ing sores which forbid all political comfort or 
security ; while the barbarities of the Russian 
troops and officials in Poland have excited al- 
most to the war-pitch the languid and dor- 
mant sympathies of Europe on behalf of that 





unfortunate and unsatisfactory race. And 
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French, with his characteristically perverse 
sagacity, seizes the present moment to throw 
into the boiling pot one additional ingredient 
of perplexity and disturbance in the shape of 
a proposal for a European Congress to sit 
upon the agonizing body and prescribe for the 
sick man. 

It would be too much to ascribe to Louis 
Napoleon all. the feverish unrest of the last 
fifteen years. But it is undeniable that since 
he ascended the presidential chair of France, 
Europe has enjoyed no repose whatever, and 
that in every single conflict or convulsion that 
has occurred, or been averted, he has had his 
share, and usually a principal share. It is 
certain that immediately after his accession 
to power his brain was teeming with a variety 
of projects all incompatible with the existing 
European arrangements, and that enough of 
these leaked out to induce that general in- 
crease of armaments which ha& pressed 80 
heavily on the resources of every state, and 
probably had a great deal to do with the wars 
which have since taken place. The coup 
d’état, whatever opinion we may form as to 
the political sagacity and moral defensibility 
of that proceeding, unquestionably pointed 
out its author as a man who would scruple 
“at no measures, however violent and sudden, 
for the attainment of his ends, and made it 
necessary, therefore, for every potentate 
against whom he might by possibility enter- 
tain hostile designs, to be in a far more for- 
ward state of preparation for all contingencies 
than would be needful where they had only 
to deal with ordinary men observant of ordi- 
nary rules and controlled by ordinary scru- 
ples. It must be conceded, too, though we 
hold Mr. Kinglake’s theory as to the parent- 
age of the Crimean war to be utterly extrava- 
gant and wild and in the teeth of acknowl- 
edged and notorious facts, that our dispute 
with Russia would assuredly not have culmi- 
nated in a war bad Louis Philippe, instead 
of Louis Napoleon, reigned at the Tuileries. 
The occupation of Rome by French troops has 
been one of the standing causes of European 
insecurity and uneasiness; and for the con- 
tinuance of this occupation, though not for 
its origin, the emperor is solely and distinctly 
responsible. The Italian war of 1859 was 
his own deliberate and spontaneous act ; and 
though we hold it to have been a beneficent, 
if not strictly speaking a righteous, act, still 
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it was most revolutionary and perturbing 
one, and one the ultimate convulsing rever- 
berations of which are not yet exhausted. 
Disgusted as we had long been with Mexican 
outrages and Mexican evasions, we should 
never have undertaken the Mexican expedi- 
tion without the instigation of Louis Napo- 
leon ; and to him alone is due the conversion 
of a wretched republic into a possibly great 
empire. The secession of the Southern States 
of America was a strictly domestic event, 
which lies neither at his door nor at ours; but 
it is entirely owing to our self-abnegation and 
recalcitrance that that secession has not long 
since ended in the separate establishment of 
a powerful slave state, of which half the re- 
sponsibility would have been ours. If it had 
not been for his initiation and zealous urgency, 
it is probable that England would never have 
ventured to incur a diplomatic rebuff from 
Russia by interpositon between the butcher 
and his victims ; and it is quite certain that, 
if our interest and zeal in the matter had 
been equal to his, either Poland would ere 
now have been free, or we should have found 
ourselves engaged along with France in a 
second Russian war. Finally, scarcely any 
pacific proposal has ever created such uni- 
versal uneasiness and alarm as the emperor’s 
suggestion of a Congress ; and this proposal, 
with all its disturbing ideas and all its possi- 
ble results, is attributable to him alone. 

In truth, no man in recent times, with the 
single exception of his uncle, has ever exer- 
cised anything like the same amount of per- 
sonal influence over the current of the world’s 
affairs. In former days, indeed, a great king, 
or a great minister, or sometimes even the 
mistress of a man in an arthritic position, 
was able to decide on peace or war, on the 
seizure or surrender of territories, on the 
happiness or the wretchedness of millions. 
In the more complicated politics and the more 
civilized times in which our lot is cast, these 
great issues usually lie in the hands of sol- 
emn assemblies, or the combination of events, 
or the working of that mighty but undefinable 
agency called public opinion. Where indi- 
vidual passion and individual will once guided 
and fashioned our courses, these are now de- 
termined by national sentiment and national 
resources. ‘To know what is likely to happen 
we are wont to study the relations, the feel- 
ings, and the capabilities of the several peo- 
ples of the world, and to take small account 
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of the particular menamong them. But now 
he who would be a forecasting and sagacious 
political seer must. master, asthe most proxi- 
mately determining. influence among all, the 
nature of the Emperor of the French, the pro- 
clivities of his singular, character, and the 
exigencies of his. intricate position. 

Louis Napoleon has given us many means 
of knowing him. Perhaps scarcely. any po- 
tentate has ever afforded such ample materials 
to the speculator and the student, He has 
done much ; he has. written much; and for 
so habitually silent.a.man he has spoken not 
a little,—and when he does. speak he usually 
speaks significantly. As conspirator, as ad- 
venturer, a8 prisoner, as author, as deputy, 
as president, as emperor, he has-been before 
the public for thirty years. If we do not 
understand him now, his nature must be pe- 
culiarly deep, complicated, or inconsequent. 

In some respects he is a more remarkable 
man than even his uncle. He is not, it is 
true, gifted with his uncle’s genius, either for 
administration or for war; but on the other 
hand he is not cursed with that wilful and 
impracticable temper which so often neutral- 
ized the wonderful powers of the first Napo- 
leon, and which led to his final overthrow. 
Napoleon the Third is pertinacious without 
being obstinate. He adheres to his plans 
often for long years; he recurs to them per- 
sistently again and again after the world fan- 
cies he had abandoned them forever ; but he 
seldom insists upon them doggedly, vehe- 
mently, or blindly, in the face of formidable 
obstacles. The uncle, especially in his later 
years, used to be irritated by opposition into 
something very like insanity. The nephew 
measures the force of the opposition consider- 
ately, and recoils before it if it appears likely 
to prove stronger than he wishes to encounter. 
His temper, we apprehend, is naturally equa- 
ble and placid. At all events, he never loses 
it, or gives way to those bursts of undignified 
passion which on more than one occasion dis- 
graced the position and alienated the friends 
of the great warrior. Perhaps only twice 
since his accession to power has Louis Napo- 
leon acted from passion rather than from de- 
liberation ; once when, in spite of the earnest 
remonstrances of all his well-wishers, he in- 
sisted on confiscating the Orleans property, 
and again when, after the Orsini attentat, his 
shaken nerves and natural indignation for a 
short period got the better of his judgment. 


He, however recovered himself—and_ recov- 
ered with grace—as soon as he had time for 
reflection, and saw that danger was becoming 
imminent; and thenceforward he exerted him- 
self to soothe down the angry passions of the 
people and the army. 

Again, though Louis Napoleon is in one 
sense a. daring man, he is the reverse of a 
rash or desperate one. This may seem a 
strange assertion of the Hero of Boulogne, . 
Strasburg, and the Coup d’état, but it must be 
remembered that the two first wild advent- 
ures belong to the period of his nonage, and 
the latter, though a bold and hazardous stroke 
for the supreme power, which he was deter- 
mined to attain or die, was. prepared with 
the most sedulous, patient, and forecasting 
care. Since that period certainly his caution 
has been more remarkable even than his po- 
litical courage. He feels that he has won too 
much, and has too much to lose, to venture 
onany very hazardousattempts. Like Charles 
II., he is resolved never again to go on his 
travels. He takes infinite pains to make all 
his ground safe under him before he acts, as 
far as possible, so as not only to preclude all 
risk of failure, but to evade much probability 
of earnest opposition. He is especially anx- 
ious to carry as great a majority with him as 
he can—majority, that is, of strength, if not 
of numbers. He procrastinates and postpones 
with sometimes a self-defeating excess of hes- 
itation, wishing to keep a8 many courses a8 
possible open to him, and to keep them open 
as longas hecan. He shrinks from the irrev- 
ocable much; he shrinks from the desperate 
or the gamblingly dangerous still more. He 
likes to undertake all his ventures in concert 
with allies who will render discomfiture im- 
possible, who will divide the cost, who will 
take the lion’s share of the labor and the 
peril, and leave him the lion’s share of the 
glory and the gain. He would never have 
gone to the Crimea unless Great Britain had 
been ready to go with him. He would never 
have gone to Mexico if Spain and England 
had not in the first instance joined the expe- 
dition. He would probably never have vent- 
ured on the Italian war of 1859 if he had not 
felt certain that the revolutionary element in 
Europe would suffice to ensure his success, if 
he should find it necessary to call it into ac- 
tion, And we all of us remember that when 
the critical moment came he shrank from call- 
ing it into action, and contented himself with 
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a half-success instead. He earnestly desires, 
no doubt, to recognize the Confederate States, 
to establish their independence, and thus to 
consolidate and secure his own grasp on Mex- 
ico; yet he has twice abandoned, or at least 
postponed all action in this direction, because 
he could not obtain the countenance or sup- 
port of England. We may feel very confi- 
dent, therefore, that he will never bid defiance 
to any very powerful combination of foes, or 
act in such a fashion as to unite all Europe 
against him. His tact and good sense in 
drawing back when necessary, and seeing 
when it is necessary, constitute at once his 
security and ours. 

He is vain, and he would neither be a 
Frenchman, nor a suitable ruler for French- 
men, were he not; but his vanity is a qual- 
ity rather than a weakness. It may be un- 
philosophic, but it is neither irrational nor 
excessive. He loves grandeur; he loves pow- 
er; he loves admiration ; his enemies say that 
he aspires to the reputation of universality, 
and that he is prone to monopolize merit 
which of right belongs to others; he is desir- 
ous on all accounts to fill unceasingly a vast 
space in the eyes of Europe and the world. 
We doubt, however, whether this sentiment 
will ever betray him into any serious errors, 
and we are inclined to regard it as much a 
matter of policy as a mere personal character- 
istic. Nor is it the only instance in which 
his peculiar attributes subserve his policy and 
strengthen his position. He thoroughly un- 
derstands the nation which he governs and 
the place which he holds. We think, too, 
that he understands his epoch, and the ele- 
ments of political causation in the actual 
world, better than any other ruler now ex- 
tant, whether sovereign or minister. And 
probably the secret of his especial and pecul- 
iar comprehension of the popular mind, both 
in France and throughout Europe, lies in his 
unaffected and innate sympathy with it. He 
has thought patiently, he has brooded long, 
he has studied profoundly. He is assuredly 
on most points in advance not only of the 
French nation, but of nearly all French poli- 
ticians. He has sounder notions of political 
economy, he has a greater capacity of appre- 
ciating foreign ideas and foreign institutions, 
he has a more dispassionate and less perverted 
vision, than any of them. His mind and 
character are essentially of the statesman-like 
order,—though not of the highest order of 
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statesmen, because his ultimate aims are not 
noble, and his estimate of men is not high, 
But for a skilful adaptation of means to a 
clearly seen end, for ¢entative tact in a peril- 
ous course, for far forecasting, and every now 
and then for deep insight, he has shown him- 
self superior to every public man of the day, 
and he has found himself in one of the very 
few positions in the modern world in which 
his qualifications for government could have 
found a fair and open field. 

Practically, perhaps, his most pernicious 
characteristic is his restlessness. His mind is 
naturally busy, scheming, and prolific; and 
he finds it for his interest, as the elected 
chief of a most restless people, to follow his 
natural bent. He broods over a variety of 
conflicting plans, sometimes throwing out 
one feeler to the public, sometimes another ; 
sometimes waiting till the project is matured ; 
sometimes offering the world a sort of option 
between several disturbances, but never leay- 
ing it an hour’s conscious security of repose. 
He is incalculable, too, as well as rémuant. He 
is forever breaking out in a fresh place. 
You never know what he may do or say next. 
You only feel certain that he will never be 
long without doing or saying something. His 
mind may grow any sort of crop—wheat or 
weed. The only positive thing is, that it can 
never lie fallow. As long as he lives, to use 
an expression of one of his countrymen, i/ n’y 
aura rien de certain, hors V'imprévu. 

In addition to the peculiarities of the em- 
peror’s character, those who would be able 
tv form a sagacious estimate of the prospects 
of the political world must take an account 
of the various and inexorable exigencies of 
his position. That position is anomalous in 
the extreme. He takes rank among the sov- 
ereigns of Europe, and is about the most 
powerful of them all. But, singly out of the 
whole list, he holds his sceptre partly by right 
of his own skilful and daring seizure of it, and 
partly by the direct sanction of the popular 
choice. He is the only monarch of the-Old 
World who has been distinctly elected by the 
people, who has been chosen because he rep- 
resents them, who reigns because he under- 
stands them. He is the Crowned Democrat 
of Europe. He does not exactly, like actors, 
‘+ live to please,”’ but, like actors, he ‘‘ must 
please to live; ’’ and he must please both at 
home and abroad. France is no easy task- 
master. To satisfy her imperious demands, 
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he must keep her prominent and make her 
glorious. He must not be quiescent, for 
what she loves is corruscation and conspicu- 
ousness ; and these conditions can only be ful- 
filled by a sort of unresting officiousness in 
the concerns of all nations. Yet, on the other 
hand, he must not be baffled, and he must not 
fail; he must be ever on his guard lest the 
interposing activity which is exacted from 
him should draw upon him either ridicule 
or snubs. He must be ever on the watch to 
further those ‘‘ ideas’? which have taken so 
strong a hold of the French brain, and for 
which the French nation is sometimes willing 
to make war. He must stand forward as the 
champion of those oppressed nationalities 
with whom even Gallic selfishness has learned 
to sympathize. He must never let any other 
power steal a march upon him even in the 
most distant quarter of the world. He must 
never let there be a disturbance or a conflict 
anywhere, without stepping forward either 
as auxiliary or pacificator. Yet at the same 
time he must never be discomfited or rebuffed. 
All his expeditions must succeed, and all his 
battles must be victories. His wars, too, 
must be neither long, disastrous, nor costly. 
France is in one point singularly and incu- 
rably irrational, and refuses to listen to the 
‘inexorable logic of facts.’”? She expects 
her emperor to pursue a carecr of all others 
the most expensive, yet she expects him never 
to call upon her for any contribution to the 
outlay. She will have her theatre and her 
banquet; but she refuses steadily either to 
take the ticket or to pay the bill. Her wars 
and interventions must bring he: much glory, 
and yet cost her no treasure. Nothing will 
induce her to endure a new tax, or to keep 
out of an exciting adventure or a tempting 
broil. ; 

Hitherto Louis Napoleon has satisfied all 
her inconsistent cravings with marvellous 
success. He has kept all the world on the 
tip-toe of expectation to know “‘ what France 
would do next.’’ He has made all Europe 
and half Asia uncomfortable and uneasy. 
He has compelled all nations to double or 
quadruple their armaments. He costs his 
fellow-creatures at least £50,000,000 per 
annum. He has, in conjunction with Eng- 
land, taken the strongest and best defended 
fortress in the world. He has, in conjunc- 
tion again with England, defeated, humbled, 
and disarmed that hereditary northern foe 
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who inflicted the first crushing reverse on his 
uncle’s, career of conquest; and ultimately 
was, next to England, the chief instrument 
of his downfall. He has for twelve years 
kept the Sovereign Pontiff of the Catholic 
world a dependant on his armed protection. 
He has done what various potentates and 
warriors before him had striven to do in vain, 
—he has created, or paved the way for the 
creation of, anew and mighty kingdom. He 
has wrested one large province from Austria, 
and bestowed it upon Italy. He has wrested 
two provinces from Sardinia, and annexed 
them to his own dominions. He has con- 
quered an anarchical republic, has changed 
it into a hopeful empire, and has bestowed 
the sceptre of it upon the prince of that for- 
eign house which his uncle so often hum- 
bled, and into which he finally intermarried. 
And if he had been encouraged to follow out 
his own designs, he would ere now have 
crowned all his other exploits by establishing 
the independence of the Confederate States. 
All this he has done abroad : at home he has 
rebuilt Paris, and partly rebuilt other great 
cities ; he has remodelled the first army, and 
reconstructed the second navy in the world. 
And he has contrived to do all this with- 
out imposing a single new tax, and without 
laying on the people any burden which is 
generally or sensibly felt ; for, although the 
cost of living in France has greatly increased, 
it has not increased so fast as either the wages 
of labor or the profits of trade. By profuse 
borrowing, and by the sagacious system of 
open loans, he has contrived to make his lav- 
ish expenditure a source of actual immediate 
gain to the small capitalists, to the hoarding 
peasants, to the saving classes; that is, to 
nearly the whole of the laborious classes of 
France. By providing them with a safe, ac- 
cessible, and lucrative investment for their 
small and patient economies, he has added to 
their income, and has, perhaps, also reduced 
the price of land, which it is their great am- 
bition to possess, and the purchase of which 
was formerly the only mode in which they 
could invest their savings. His course of ac- 
tion has, at present and ostensibly at least, 
proved as profitable to the bourgeoisie as to 
the peasantry. He has so dealt with the 
whole system of railroads in France as at 
once enormously to aid and gratify all the 
shareholders in it, and also vigorously to 
stimulate the spread of that species of outlay 
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which, of all others, has been found most. to jis deeply. impressed: with the resolute pur- 
develop industry and to yield rich returns. | | pose, the tenacious will, the martyr-like fa- 
The foreign commerce of France has, we be- | \naticism, and the unscrupulous morality of. 
lieve, doubled since his accession; and it) its leaders. He is, we apprehend, strongly 


would be ungrateful to deny that a coneider- 
able portion of this augmentation is due to 
his fostering attention and superior sagacity. 
How. long he may be able to continue this 
singular prosperity and success it is impossi- 
ble to say. There are not wanting indica- 
tions which may warn him that there is a 
limit: to the road he has-been hitherto pur- 
suing. France is unquestionably growing in 
wealth, but ber debt is growing also; and 
her more competent financiers are evidently 
taking the alarm. Now alarm is danger— 
and danger of the most signal sort—to a na- 
tion which has stretched its credit and mort- 
gaged its resources, and yet declines to be 
taxed to meet fresh emergencies. We may, 
however, feel assured that Louis Napoleon 
will not be blind to the signs of the times ; 
that he will not venture on any very peril- 
ous enterprise, or on any very desperate ex- 
penditure ; that, if the alternative be forced 
upon him, he will risk guiescence rather than 
discomfiture ; and that, of the two, he will 
prefer to disappoint France rather than to 
tax her. At the same time we should do 
well to remember how vastly America has 
enlarged our ideas of the possible limits of 
the borrowing power in a country where the 
people are unanimous, or where the govern- 
ment is popular. 


Louis Napoleon has some one else besides 
France to satisfy—a power at once his master 
and his tool; namely, the Revolutionary 
party throughout Europe, the Democratic 
element in Continental States, the discon- 
tented and oppressed nationalities—those, in 
a word, who are fond of describing them- 
selves as the adherents and devotees of ‘‘ the 
principles of 1789.’’ With this. party the 
emperor has strong sympathies; to it he is 
under great obligations ; from it he has great 
hopes; of it he entertains great fear. He 
understands thoroughly its strength, its nat- 
ure, its temper, and its designs. His early 
Carbonari connections gave him this knowl- 
edge, and it is a knowledge which, being his 
exclusive possession, confers upon him a nota- 
ble advantage over all other governments and 
potentates. Then, too, he not only under- 
stands this party, but he believes init. He 





| convinced that the ‘‘ principles of 1789” are 


those which will spread and finally prevail; 
that, in the perennial contest between De- 
mocracy and its rivals, the ultimate victory 
must remain with the former; and that all 
political progress, as well as all political con- 
vulsions, is tending towards the establish- 
ment in all lands of the sovereignty of the 
people, delegated to and embodied in the sov- 
ereignty of one man, as the ultimate form 
which states and governments will assume. 
Of this tendency he is determined to be the 
exponent, the patron, and the leader, as he 
has contrived to make himself its first and 
most illustrious exemplar. This conviction 
we hold to be the key to nearly all his policy, 
past and present. He has no more notion 
than Tocqueville had that any aristocracy or 
autocracy can in the end make head against. 
the organized and well-led might of the pop- 
ular masses ; he bas a rooted distrust and dis- 
like, almost amounting to contempt, for a’ 
parliamentary and constitutional régime ; and 
he has no faith in the working capacity, 
of really republican institutions. His doc- 
trine—the idée Napoléonienne—is the admin- 
istration of one man, sustained by the great 
body of the people, imbued with their senti- 
ments and wishes, but endowed with sagacity 
to sift them, to guide them, to modify and 
enlighten them, yet at the same time with 
full power to establish and enforce them. 
There is vast might because there. is. great 
truth in this conception of individual will 
and talent based upon brute force, backed by 
it, and wielding it. But herein also lies the 
great danger of modern civilization ; and it is 
the devotion of Louis Napoleon to this con- 
ception, the clearness with which he appre- 
hends it, and the vigor with which he grasps 
it, that renders him the most formidable foe 
that the higher elements of moral and intel- 
lectual, as distinguished from mere material, 
civilization ever had. It makes him strong 
with all the strength, and stable with all the 
stability, of a true idea, but at the same 
time pernicious with all the mischief, and 
mean with all the lowness, of a » grovelling 
and narrow aim. 


For a.man of such.a nature and of such re- 
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quirements as we have delineated, a solemn 
congress to sit in judgment on the wants and 
grievances of all nations must be the next 
best thing to a brilliant war undertaken to 
redress the injuries of one. In some respects 
it iseven more tempting. It costs nothing ; 
it does not risk much ; and it places France 
and her emperor on a pedestal of conspicuous 
influence and conspicuous philanthropy. We 
may be of opinion that such a congress would 
be more likely to disturb much than to ar- 
range anything, and we may think it not the 
best way, nor the way at all, to settle the 
unsettled questions of Europe. But we can- 
not deny that there are such unsettled ques- 
tions ; that they urgently press for settlement ; 
that till they are settled we can have no hope 
of permanent security ; and that it is better 
that they should, if possible, be settled by di- 
plomacy and discussion than by obstinate and 
desolating wars. There is the question of 
Poland. Even the languid blood of England 
is beginning to be stirred to its depths by the 
brutalities it reads of, by the obvious resolve 
to proceed to something like the utter exter- 
mination of a whole people, and by the sav- 
age and unmanly severity with which that 
resolve is being carried out. We are begin- 
ning to ask ourselves whether Europe can 
stand by and see such things done, and 
whether, though we are hopeless of doing 
much good, we are not ‘ verily guilty con- 
cerning our brother ’’ if we permit the per- 
petration of so much evil. France is truly 
and deeply interested in the matter ; her sym- 
pathy with the Poles is perhaps the one really 
generous and disinterested feeling which ever 
enters into her foreign policy ; and Louis Na- 
poleon, as secret chief of the revolutionary 


democracy of Europe and as sharing many of 


its sentiments, cannot wish, and cannot afford, 
to have.one of its most warlike and most per- 
tinacious nationalities trampled out. If ne- 
gotiation can do nothing in this matter, it is 
evident that a general and desperate war can 
only be averted by the passive witnessing and 
almost the tame connivance on the part of 
England and France in the consummation of 
a great iniquity and a cruel wrong. There 
is the case of Rome. It is clear that nothing 


but the fixed resolve of the Italian statesmen 
not to quarrel with their great, though in 
some respects their unintentional, benefac- 
tor, and their conviction that a conflict with 
France must end in their discomfiture and 
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perhaps their total ruin, have been able to 
keep down the impatient patriotism of the 
Roman people. It is certain that their influ- 
ence will not be able to hold back the revole- 
tionary party forever; and it is doubtfil 
whether they can hold it back for long. All 
Europe, as Catholic, is so deeply interested 
in this question that it must have formed 
one of the first questions for discussion at the 
projected congress ; and the emperor in call- 
ing that congress could never have dreamed 
of holding it back, but must really have in- 
tended to call Europe into counsel to advise 
him how to escape with safety and without 
discredit from his false position. There is 
the case of Venice. Every one feels that as 
long as Venice remains Austrian, war may 
break out any moment, and must break out 
before many years are past;, that in such 
a war the strongest sympathy of England, 
and most probably the active aid of France, 
will be enlisted on the side of the Italian 
kingdom ; and that Austria can only be in- 
duced to surrender Venetia without a war by’ 
such pressure as only a European congress 
could bring to bear upon her, or such com- 
pensation as only a European congress could 
offer her or procure for her. Lastly, there is 
the case of Schleswig-Holstein, a complicated 
question and a small issue, but one which at 
the moment we are writing is endangering 
the peace of Europe more seriously ‘han any 
controversy that has been opened since the 
Italian campaign, and which it really seems 
as if a conference of all the interested pow- 
ers might be able to settle amicably. 

Now, though we think that on the whole 
our Government were right in fancying that 
danger rather than safety was likely to spring 
out of the emperor’s project of a congress, 
and acted judiciously therefore in declining 
to join it, yet we cannot help feeling that 
they might have discouraged it in a less dry 
and cold fashion. We doubt whether our 
mistrust of Louis Napoleon did not in this 
case influence us somewhat too strongly, and 
prevent us from doing justice to the element 
of sincere and disinterested good intention 
which really formed part of the mixed motives 
that induced him to suggest the scheme. We 
believe there is in his character an ingredient 
both of the grand and the philanthropic which 
we habitually fail to appreciate, an ingredient 
strangely imperfect and impure indeed, and 
quite sui generis, but notwithstanding actualty: 
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existing and genuine after its muddy fashion. 
He is, we apprehend, utterly devoid of the 
moral sense, as we in England and as most 
men in most countries understand it. But 
this deficiency he shares with many eminent 
Frenchmen—with Napoleon I., for instance, 
and with M. Thiers. We do not imagine 
that he would be restrained by any scruple or 
by any deference to principle from trampling 
down or stepping over any law or any life 
which stood between him and the cherished 
purpose of his soul. We have no doubt that 
like most foreign politicians he considers in 
his calculations almost exclusively the adap- 
tation of his means to his end, and scarcely 
ever or at all the righteousness of that end. 
Though the reverse of cruel or vindictive, no 
one would characterize him as a benevolent 
man or a lover of his species. But at the 
same time we believe that there mingles in 
his singular and complicated natute—what 
we have noticed in other jurists and philan- 
thropists who were neither tender-hearted 
nor religious, nor specially moral men—a sort 
of desire to improve the condition of the 
world, to set things straight that are obvi- 
ously wrong, to rectify mistakes and to re- 
dress grievances from which no one benefits— 
a philosophic and workmanlike dislike to seeing 
anything, especially things appertaining to 
government and popular welfare, stupidly 
managed and ili done—a genuine and unself- 
ish wish to benefit mankind, not from any 
love for them individually or concern for 
their happiness, but from an instinctive and 
intellectual wish, inseparable from all thought- 
ful and frained intelligences, to have things 
well done, to see people well off, to make 
practice correspond to theory, to make the 
world at large what their own minds deem 
that it ought to be. The views of these men 
may be narrow; their philosophic insight 
may often be at fault; their temper may be 
sometimes meddlesome and troublesome, and 
their disposition not unfrequently dogmatic 
and tyrannical ; but still they are not with- 
out their merit and not without their use, 
and ought not to be too suspiciously or an- 
tagonistically met. Now we regard Louis 
Napoleon as one of those cold and theoretical 
philanthropists; and we believe that while 
considering first his own interests in every 
scheme and measure he propounds, and next 
those of France as connected with his own, 
he is still sincerely anxious to remove what 
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seem to him anomalies and blots on the fair 
face of the political landscape, to obliterate 
causes of danger and disturbance, from which 
he and his, as well as others, may ulti- 
mately suffer, to stand forth in history and 
before Europe as an imperial and far-sighted 
statesman, who saw what was wanted, and 
supplied it, who saw what was evil, and made 
war upon it, and who left the world at large 
happier, smoother, better arranged, more sen- 
sibly conducted than he found it. There can 
be no doubt that there are elements of great 
disturbance extant in the European system. 
There can be no doubt that he who can elimi- 
nate or neutralize these elements would confer 
a real blessing on humanity ; and what more . 
natural than to call together in conference all 
parties interested in the same great issuc of 
peace and order, to assist in the work of 
neutralization and climination?—and what 
more gratifying than to have them meet in 
Paris and to preside over the grand Federal 
Parliament of Humanity in person ? 

There is another reason why we should 
treat Louis Napoleon with a more cordial ap- 
preciation and with less suspicion than we 
are usually inclined to show. It is certain 
that he is more favorably disposed to Englaud 
than Frenchmen generally are, and, indeed, 
than any party or class who have ever held 
power in France. This favorable disposition 
arises from many causes combined. Te has 
a more philosophic mind, or rather a less 
narrowly and limitedly national mind, than 
the rest of his countrymen ; he appreciates 
our character and our institutions far better 
than they, partly because he knows them 
much more thoroughly, but also because he 
has much more power of appreciating what 
is foreign ; and while his good sense fully 
enables him to estimate our strength, all that 
is superstitious in his nature makes him de- 
termined that, if he can avoid it, that strength 
shall never be arrayed against him. He un- 
derstands us too well to believe that we are 
the selfish and perfidious people we are usu- 
ally represented to be by continental Europe 
and America; he can make far more allowance 
for our crotchets ; and even when we thwart 
him he is not without some capacity for do- 
ing justice to our motives. We are not sure 
that, all things considered,—both the lan- 
guage of our press and the action of our 
Government,—he has not behaved as forbear- 
ingly to us as we have done towards him ;~- 
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and certainly we carmot say the same either 
of the French army, the French Orleanists, 
or the French journals. At almost any mo- 
ment of his reign he might have gained pop- 
ularity by insulting us; he might have let 
loose the whole French people against us; we 
have not failed to give him what on the 
other side of the Channel have been regarded 
as plausible and even just opportunities of 
doing so; yet he has never done so, and has 
more than once slightly risked’his popularity 
by declining to do s0. On the whole, the 
entente cordiale between the two nations is 
safer with him upon the throne, Buonaparte 
as he is, than with any other ruler, or any 
other régime. And we ought not to be un- 
mindful of, nor ungrateful for, this most ma- 
terial fact. 

The position of the emperor at the present 
moment is more critical and less satisfactory 
than it has been for years; and when he is 
in difficulties all Europe is indanger. In the 
first place, his finances are not flourishing. 
The commerce of France is prosperous, the 
ordinary revenue is increasing, and the accu- 
mulated wealth of the country augments from 
year to year. But there isa regular and a 
large deficit in the public accounts ; the un- 
funded deht has reached a figure which few 
consider safe ; it is suspected that if all bal- 
ances were properly kept and unreservedly 
published, it would be found that the total 
expenditure exceeds the total income arising 
from taxation by many millions (some say 
twelve millions) annually. These facts have 
alarmed the monetary world ; that alarm has 
been increased by the continuous drain of 
specie to the East, which has now become a 
normal occurrence; and uneasiness among 
moneyed men, if it last long and is well 
founded, saoner or later spreads to the gen- 
eral public. It seems probable that a point 
has been reached in the financial position of 
the empire at which either retrenchment must 
begin in earnest, or some popular excitement 
must be resorted to sufficiently strong and 
stimulating to banish every notion of econ- 
omy from the Gallic brain. 

Then the unreasoning mind of the nation— 
that is, the mind of thirty-five out of thirty- 
seven millions of Frenchmen—is discontented 
on two matters of foreign policy. The em- 
peror’s popularity has been shaken because 
he has interfered in Mexico, and because he 
has not interfered in Poland. The French 
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people never construe contentedly the sic nos 
non nobis strain. They do not understand mak- 
ing honey, or ploughing furrows, or building 
nests for other people; or, if they ever can 
do these disinterested things with comfort, 
it is to aid a democracy or to promote a rev- 
olution. To rescue a distant country from 
anarchy, in order to construct a throne for 
an Austrian prince, may have a peculiar glory 
of its own, but the glory has a quality of 
barrenness about it which deprives it of all 
attraction in their eyes. On the other hand, 
to allow a restless race of revolutionary sym- 
pathizers to be extirpated without drawing 
the sword to prevent the irreparable crime, 
argues, they fancy, either a hesitating pur- 
pose or a conscious weakness, neither of which 
they like to attribute to their chosen repre- 
sentative and chief. In the one case success, 
though brilliant, has been dearly bought, and 
has brought no solid gain to France. In the 
other case there has been mortification as well 
as discomfiture, and the temper of France is 
not trained to bear either with equanimity. 
Close upon these two causes of grave dissatis- 
faction has come the disappointment in ref- 
erence to Congress. A most gorgeous and 
flattering vision has been flaunted for a mo- 
ment before the dazzled eyes of a vainglorious 
nation only to be withdrawn, and for them to 
be told.in a stage whisper that the withdrawal 
is attributable to the jealousy of England and 
the selfishness of Austria. Their emperor 
has been baffled, and they wil! only forgive 
him for his discomfiture by turning their an- 
ger against those who have discomfited him. 
Just at this time the Chamber meets, ready 
to rub every sore place, and to discuss every 
topic of foreign policy in an irritating spirit: 
That Chamber, for the first time since the es- 
tablishment of the empire, really contains a 
considerable number of opposition deputies, 
fully capable of making their opposition for- 
midable, far more than a match for any orators 
whom the emperor can pit against them, with 
their temper exasperated, and their conscious- 
ness of power enormously enhanced by the 
knowledge that they were elected by large 
masses of the people, and in spite of the 
most vehement and unscrupulous efforts of 
.the government. Louis Napoleon must now 
make up his mind to encounter the searching 
criticism, and perhaps the vehement denun- 
ciation, of his policy on the part of men who 





have no motives except fear to be either mod- 
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erate or sparing. He must either mect them 
in argument or silence them by force. And 
to silence them by force would involve a sec- 
ond coup d’état; and, considering the hun- 
dreds of thousands of voters who elected them, 
would be virtually to declare war against the 
population of the cities who, as the recent 
elections at Paris and Dijon show, are at pres- 
ent by no means either intimidated or well- 
disposed. 

Precisely at this very conjuncture—while 
his hands are full and his horizon threatening 
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with embarrassed finances, hampering and 
unpopular military success, discrediting dip- 
lomatic failures, defeat at the hustings, and 
menace in the Chamter—the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein quarrel on the one side, and the Polish 
insurrection on the other, step forward to offer 
him a way of escape from all his difficulties, 
except the single one of an impoverished ex- 
chequer : and possibly from that also, if pop- 
ular enthusiasm could be aroused sufficiently 
to carry off a gigantic ‘open loan.’’ The 
temptation ought not to be regarded lightly. 





Bray Spectres.—The brain makes ghosts 
both sleeping and waking. A man was lying in 
troubled sleep when a phantom, with the cold 
hand of a corpse, seized his right arm. Awaking 
in horror, he found upon his arm still the im- 
pression of the cold hand of the corpse, and it 
was only after reflecting that he found the terri- 
ble apparition to be due to the deadening of his 
own left hand of a frosty night, which had sub- 
sequently grasped his right arm. This was a real 
ghost of the brain, which the awakening of the 
senses and the understanding explained. M. 
Gratiolet narrates a dream of his own which is 
singularly illustrative of how the brain makes 
ghosts in sleep. Many years ago, when occupied 
in studying the organization of the brain, he pre- 
pared a great number both of human and animal 
brains. He carefully stripped off the membranes, 
and placed the brains in alcohol. Such were 
his daily occupations, when one night he thought 
that he had taken out his own brain from his own 
skull. He stripped it of its membranes. He put 
it into alcohol, and then he fancied he took his 
brain out of the alcohol and replaced it in his 
skull. But, contracted by the action of the spirit, 
it was much reduced in size, and did not at all 
fill up the skull. He felt it shuffling about in his 
head. ‘This feeling threw him into such a great 
perplexity that he awoke with a start, as if from 
nightmare. M. Gratiolet, every time he prepared 
the brain of a man, must have felt that his own 
brain resembled it, This impression awaken- 
ing in a brain imperfectly asleep, whilst neither 
the senses nor the judgment were active, the 
physiologist carried on an operation in his sleep 
which probably had often occurred to his fancy 
when at his work, and which had then been 
summarily dismissed very frequently. A pursuit 
which had at last become one of routine, and the 
association of himself with his study, explain the 
bizarre and ghastly dream of M. Gratiolet. A 
sensation from the gripe of a cold hand, misin- 
terpreted by the imagination acting without the 
aid of the discerning faculties, accounts for the 
ghastly vision of the other sleeper.—All the 

Year Round. 





Bepcowns AND Niaut-pREssEs.—An interest- 
ing communication on these two articles of un- 
dress appears in WVotes and Queries. We give 
the following extracts: Lord Hervey, in describ- 
ing the bedding of the Prince of Orange with the 
eldest daughter of George II., says, ‘* But when 
he was undressed, and came in his night-gown and 
night-cap into the room to go to bed, the appear- 
ance he made was as indescribable as the aston- 
ished countenances of everybody who beheld him. 
From the shape of his brocaded gown, and the 
make of his back, he looked behind as if he had no 
head ; and before as if he had no neck and nolegs.’? 
In the Gentleman’s Magazine (April, 1786 vi., 
231), the marriage of her brother, the father of 
George III., is thus described: ‘* Their majes- 
ties retiring to the apartments of the Prince of 
Wales, the bride was conducted to her bedcham- 
ber, and the bridegroom to his dressing-room, 
when the duke undressed him, and his majesty 
did his royal highness the honor to put his shirt 
on. The bride was undressed by the princess ; 
and, being in bed in a rich undress, his majesty 
came into the room, and the prince followed soon 
after in a night-gown of silver stuff and cap of 
the finest lace. The quality (nobility) were ad- 
mitted to see the bride and bridegroom sitting up 
in the bed surrounded by all the royal family. 
His majesty was dressed in a gold brocade turned 
up with silk, embroidered with large flowers in 
silver and colors, as was the waistcoat ; the .. at- 
tons and star were diamonds. Several noblemen 
were in gold brocades of £300 to £500 a suit.’’ 

Sr. Clement aT Rome.—Father Mullooley, of 
the Irish Dominican Convent of St. Clement, is 
prosecuting with great zeal his subterranean re- 
searches under that venerable basilica, and has 
had the satisfaction to discover a fresco painting 
ihustrative of the life and martyrdom of the saint, 
accompanied by many details of ritual and cos- 
tume, which are most precious to the student of 
Christian archeology. With regard to the date 
of the painting just exhumed, the Cavaliere De 
Rossi, the great authority in such cases, does not 
allow it a greater antiquity than the eighth cen- 
tury. 




















IMPORTANT EXPERIMENTS WITH IRON ARMOR. 


IMPORTANT EXPERIMENTS WITH IRON 

: ARMOR. 

Tur London Times of the 12th Feb. gives 
an interesting account of experiments at Shoe- 
buryness on the 11th, to test the smashing 
powers of Sir William Armstrong’s 600- 
pounder shunt gun against the Warrior float- 
ing target. 

The target (says the account) is an exact 
counterpart ofa section of the Warrior’s side, 
and measures eighteen feet long by ten feet 
in height. It is constructed of iron plates of 
the best homogeneous metal, four and a half 
inches thick, bolted to a backing of teak eigh- 
teen inches in depth. Behind this come two 
sets of three-fourth-inch plates, riveted to 
massive ribs of T iron, the whole being shored 
up by slanting beams of fir of immense thick- 
ness. The target was moored at one thou- 
sand yards distance from the firing points of 
the 600 and 300 pounder Armstrongs, and 
wooden targets for ascertaining the correct 
elevation for this range floated close by, a lit- 
tle clear of the iron one. 

The first shot from ‘* Big Will’? wasa dummy 
cast-iron shell weighing six hundred pounds, 
and was levelled with such unerring aim at 
the wooden target as to smash it literally to 

wder. The elevation of the piece in this 
instance was 2 degs. 5 mins., and the charge 
seventy pounds. The next shot was a steel 
shell with a cast-iron head weighing six hun- 
dred and ten pounds, and containing no less 
than twenty-four pounds of powder, which is 
only four-fifths of its normal charge. Before 
firing this shot a consultation took place 
among the artillerists present as to the eleva- 
tion to be given, it having been discovered 
that the wooden target demolished by the 
first shot had been moored at ten hundred ‘and 
twenty yards instead of at one thousand as 
had been originally intended. After some 
discussion, the gun was fired at 2 degs. 10 
mins. elevation, the shell passing just over the 
top of the target, a little to the right of the 
central line. The next two shots—live steel 
shells similar in all respects to No. 2—de- 
monstrated in a most surprising way the won- 
derful accuracy of the gan in obeying the 
slightest change in elevation. For shot No. 
3 the piece was depressed to 2 degs. 3 mins., 
the shell passing through the exact centre of 
the top of the target, and carrying away a 
piece of the wood framing of a semi-circular 
shape. The fourth shot was fired at only 3 
mins. less elevation, and struck the target 
as near the centre as possible, making day- 
light through it, and exploding at the very 
moment of impact. Those who did not mind 
getting a wet jacket from the spray made a 
rush for the boats, the more prudent making 
use of the steamtug Bustler. On boarding 
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the target, the havoc made by the ponderous 
missile was found to have surpassed all ex- 
pectation. A hole two feet by twenty inches 

awned in the four-and-a-half-inch plate, 
evel with and a few inches on the left of the 
bull’s eye. The teak backing was splintered 
into fragments from the size of a cocoa-nut 
to the merest fibre, and the three-fourth-inch 
plates and one of the ribs were completely torn 
away like so much paper. In front, below 
the hole, there lay a oes mass of iron plate, 
weighing three or four hundredweight, and 
looking like a piece of crumpled black rag. 
The plate above the one which was pierced 
was ‘started from its place and bulged out- 
ward, nearly the whole of the bolts holding 
it to the target being broken away. 

At first it had been intended to try the ef- 
fects of the 600-pounder upon the Warrior 
target at two thousand yards, but the first 
blow at one thousand yards so disabled it as 
to render a new target necessary. 

On returning to the firing-point the 300- 
pounder was next tried, four shots being © 
fired ; but owing to several causes only one of 
them took effect. The charges for this gun 
were found to be a few inches short, the con- 
sequence of which was that in three instances 
the target was missed. At the fourth shot, 
the charge for which was of the proper size, 
the shell struck the right top corner of the 
plate, smashing but not penetrating it. The 
slight effect taken by this shot was no doubt 
greatly owing to the target having been 
slewed round to an angle of nearly forty de- 
grees with the line of fire by the fourth shell 
from ‘** Big Will.”? This concludeathe firing 
for the day. 

When the tide had ebbed sufficiently many 
of those present revisited the smashed target. 
All around it, to the extent of two hundred or 
three hundred feet, lay masses of iron and 
steel of different sizes, which gave one a per- 
fect idea of the damage that would have been 
caused to the ‘* between decks ’’ and opposite 
side of any vessel unlucky enough to receive 
such ashot. On closely examining the breach 
made, it seemed clear that the projectile must 
have exploded when about half-way through 
the target. This was made peculiarly evi- 
dent by the way in which the hole gradually 
enlarged after peeing through the outer iron 
plate, and by the appearance of the splinters 
in the teak backing. One of the massive 
balks of timber was split in two, another was 
blown upwards apparently by the mere force 
of the explosion. ts the mischief done, every- 
thing betokened a great excess of power; 
there is consequently every certainty of the 
effect being almost equally great at two thou- 
sand yards, as the velocity of the shot at that 
distance is only diminished by about one hun- 
dred and twenty feet per minute. 
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PART IV. 

Wucn I went over on Easter-Day I heard the 
chapel-gossips complimenting Cousin Holman 
on her daughter’s blooming looks, quite forget- 
ful of their sinister prophecies three months 
before. And I looked at Phillis, and did not 
wonder at their words. I had not seen her 
since the day after Christmas-Day. I .had 
left the Hope Farm only a few hours after I 
had told her the newé which had quickened 
her heart into renewed life and vigor. The 
remembrance of our conversation in the cow- 
house was vividly in my mind as I looked at 
her when her bright, healthy appearance was 
remarked upon. As her eyes met mine, our 
mutual recollections flashed intelligence from 
one to the other. She turned away, her color 
heightening as she did so. She seemed to be 
ehy of me for the first few hours after our 
meeting, and I felt rather vexed with her for 
her conscious avoidance of me after my long 
absenee. I had stepped a little out of my 
usual line in telling her what I did; not that 
I had received any charge of secrecy, or given 
even the slightest promise to Holdsworth that 
I would not repeat his words. But I had an 
uneasy feeling sometimes when I thought of 
what I had done in the excitement of seeing 
Phillis so ill and in so much trouble. I 
meant to have told Holdsworth when I wrote 
next to him; but when I had my half-finished 
letter before me, I sat with my pen in my 
hand hesitating. I had more scruple in re- 
vealing what I had found out or guessed at 
of Fhillis’s secret than in repeating to her his 
spoken words. I did not think I had any 
right to say out to him what I believed; 
namely, that she loved him dearly, and had 
felt his absence even to the injury of her 
health. Yet to explain what I had done iz 
telling her how he had spoken about her that 
last night, it would be necessary to give my 
reasons, 80 I had settied within myself +o 
leave italone. As she had told me she should 
like to hear all the details and fuller particu- 
lars and more explicit declarations first from 
him, so he should have the pleasure of ex- 
tracting the delicious tender secret from her 
maidenly lips. I would not betray my guesses, 
my surmises, my all-but-certain knowledge 
of the state of her heart. I had received two 
letters from him after he had settled to his 
business ; they were full of life and energy ; 
but in each there: had been a message to the 
family at the Hope Farm of more than com- 
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mon regard; and a slight but distinct men- 
tion of Phillis herself, showing that she stood 
single and alone in his memory. These let- 
ters I had sent on to the minister, for he was 
sure to care for them, even supposing he had 
been unacquainted with their writer, becauso 
they were so clever and so picturesquely 
worded that they brought, as it were, a whiff 
of foreign atmosphere into his circumscribed 
life. I used to wonder what was the trade or 
business in which the minister would not have 
thriven, mentally, I mean, if it had so hap- 
pened that he had been called into that state. 
He would have made a capital engineer, that 
I know ; and he had a fancy for the sea, like 
many other land-locked men to whom the 
great deep is a mystery and a fascination. 
He read law-books with relish; and, once 
happening to borrow ‘‘ De Lolme on the Brit- 
ish Constitution ’’ (or some such title), he 
talked about jurisprudente till he was far be- 
yond my depth. But to return to Holds- 
worth’s letters. When the minister sent 
them back he also wrote out a list of ques- 
tions suggested by their perusal, which I was 
to pass on in my answers to Holdsworth, un- 
til I thought of suggesting a direct corre- 
spondence between the two. That was the 
state of things as regarded the absent one 
when I went to the farm for my Easter visit, 
and when I found Phillis in that state of shy 
reserve towards me which I have named be- 
fore. I thought she was ungrateful ; for I 
was not quite sure if I had done wisely in 
having told her what I did. I had commit- 
ted a fault, or a folly perhaps, and all for her 
sake ; and here was she, less friends with mo 
than she had ever been before. This little 
estrangement only lasted a few hours. I 


| think that as soon as she felt pretty sure of 


there being no recurrence, either by word, 
look, or allusion, to the one subject that was 
predominant in her mind, she came back to 
her old sisterly ways with me. She had much 
to tell me of her own familiar interests; how 
Rover had been ill, and how anxious they had 
all of them been, and how, after some little 
discussion between her father and her, both 
equally grieved by the sufferings of the old 
dog, he had been ‘‘ remembered in the house- 
hold prayers,’’ and how he had begun to get 
better only the very next day, and then she 
would have led me into a conversation on the 
right ends of prayer, and on special provi- 





dences, and I know not what; only I ‘‘jibbed” 
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like their old cart-horse, and refused to stir 
a step in that direction. Then we talked 
about the different broods of chickens, and 
she showed me the hens that were good moth- 
ers, and told me the characters of all the 
poultry with the utmost good faith; and in 
all good faith I listened, for I believe there 
was a great deal of truth in all she said. 
And then we strolled on into the wood be- 
yond the ash-meadow, and both of us sought 
for early primroses, and the fresh, green crin- 
kled leaves. She was not afraid of heing 
alone with me after the first day. I never 
saw her so lovely, or so happy. I think she 
hardly knew why she was so happy all the 
time. I can see her now, standing under the 
budding branches of the gray trees, over 
which a tinge of green seemed to be deepen- 
ing day after day, her sun-bonnet fallen back 
on her neck, her hands full of delicate wood- 
flowers, quite unconscious of my gaze, but 
intent on sweet mockery of some bird in 
neighboring bush or tree. She had the art of 
warbling, and replying to the notes of differ- 
ent birds, and knew their song, their habits 
and ways, more accurately than any one else 
Tever knew. She had often done it at my 
request the spring before; but this year she 
really gurgled and whistled and warbled just 
as they did, out of the very fulness and joy 
of her heart. She was more than ever the 
very apple of her father’s eye ; her mother 
gave her both her own share of love, and that 
of the dead child who had died in infancy. I 
have heard Cousin Holman murmur, after a 
long, dreamy look at Phillis, and tell herself 
how like she was growing to Johnnie, and 
soothe herself with plaintive, inarticulate 
sounds, and many gentle shakes of the head, 
for the aching sense:of loss she would never 
get over in this world. The old servants 
about the place had the dumb loyal attach- 
ment to the child of the land, common to 
most agricultural laborers; not often stirred 
into activity or expression. My Cousin Phil- 
lis was like a rose that had come to full bloom 
on a sunny side of a lonely house, sheltered 
from storms. I have read in some book of 
poetry— 
‘* A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love.”’ 


And somehow, those lines always remind me 
of Phillis; yet they were not true of her 
either. I never heard her praised; and out 
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of her own household there were very few to 
love her ; but though no one spoke out their 
approbation, she always did right in her par- 
ents’ eyes, out of her natural simple goodness 
and wisdom. Holdsworth’s name was never 
mentioned between us when we were alone ; 
but I had sent on his letters to the minister, 
as I have said ; and more than once he began 
to talk about our absent friend, when he was 
smoking his pipe after the day’s work was 
done. Then Phillis hung her head a little 
over her work, and listened in silence. 

‘* T miss him more than I thought for; no 
offence to you, Paul. I said once his com- 
pany was like dram-drinking ; that was be- 
fore I knew him ; and perhaps I spoke in a 
spirit of judgment. To some men’s minds 
everything presents itself strongly, and they 
speak accordingly ; and so did» he. And I 
thought in my vanity of censorship that his 
were not true and sober words ; they would 
not have been if I had used them, but they 
were so to a man of his class of perceptions. 
I thought of the measure with which I had 
been meting to him when Brother Robinson 
was here last Thursday, and told me that a 
poor little quotation I was making from the 
Georgics savored of yain babbling and profane 
heathenism. He went so far as to say that, 
by learning other languages than our own, 
we were flying in the face of the Lord’s pur- 
pose when he had said, at the building of 
the Tower of Babel, that he would confound 
their languages 80 that they should not under- 
stand each other's speech. As Brother Rob- 
inson was to me, 80 was I to the quick wits, 
bright senses, and ready words of Holds- 
worth.” 

The first little cloud upon my peace came 
in the shape of a letter from Canada, in which 
there were two or three sentences that troubled 
me more than they ought to have done, to judge 
merely from the words employed. It .was 
this: ‘*I should feel dreary enough in this 
out-of-the way place if it were not for a friend- 
ship I have formed with a French Canadian 
of the name of Ventadour. He and his family 
are a great resource to me in the long even-- 
ings. I never heard such delicious vocal mu-- 
sic as the voices of these Ventadour boys and’ 
girls in their part-songs: and the foreign 
element retained in their characters and man- 
ner of living reminds me of some of the hap- 
piest days of my life. Lucille, the second: 
daughter, is curiously like Phillis Holman.”” 
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In vain I said to myself that it was probably 
this likeness that made him take pleasure in 
the society of the Ventadour family. In vain 
I told my anxious fancy that nothing could 
be more natural than this intimacy, and that 
there was no sign of its leading to any conse- 
quence that ought to disturb me. I hada 
presentiment, and I was disturbed; and I 
could not reason it away. I dare say my 
presentiment was rendered more presistent 
and keen by the doubts which would force 
themselves into my mind, as to whether I had 
done well in repeating Holdsworth’s words 
to Phillis. er state of vivid happiness this 
summer was markedly different to the peace- 
ful serenity of former days. If in my thought- 
fulness at noticing this I caught her eye, she 
blushed and sparkled all over, guessing that I 
was remembering our joint secret. Her eyes 
fell before mine, as if she could hardly bear 
me to see the revelation of their bright glances. 
And yet I considered again, and comforted 
myself by the reflection that, if this change 
had been anything more than my silly fancy, 
her father or her mother would have perceived 
it. But they went on in tranquil uncon- 
sciousness and undisturbed peace. 

A change in my own life was quickly ap- 
proaching. In the July of this ye&r my oc- 
cupation on the railway and its branches 
came toanend. ‘The lines were completed, 
and I was to leave ——shire, to return to Bir- 
mingham, where there was a niche already 
provided for me in my father’s prosperous 
business. But before I left the north it was 
an understood thing amongst us all that I was 
to go and pay a visit of some weeks at the 
Hope Farm. My father was as much pleased 
at this plan as I was; and the dear family of 
cousins often spoke of things to be done, and 
sights to beshown me, during this visit. My 
want of wisdom in having told ‘* that thing ”’ 
(under such ambiguous words I concealed 
the injudicious confidence I had made to Phil- 
lis) was the only drawback to my anticipa- 
tions of pleasure. 

The ways of life were too simple at the 
Hope Farm for my coming to them to make 
the slightest disturbance. I knew my room, 
like a son of the house. I knew the regular 
course of their days, and that I was expected 
to fall into it, like one of the family. Deep 
summer peace brooded over the place ; the 
warm golden air was filled with the murmur 
of insects near at hand, the more distant 
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sound of voices out in the fields, the clear far- 
away rumble of carts over the stone-paved 
lanes miles away. The heat was too great 
for the birds to be singing; only now and 
then one might hear the wood-pigeons in 
the trees beyond the ash-field. The cattle 
stood knee-deep in the pond, flicking their 
tails about to keep off the flies. The minis- 
ter stood in the hay-field, without hator cra- 
vat, coat or waistcoat, panting and smiling. 
Phillis had been leading the row of farm- 
servants, turning the swathes of fragrant hay 
with measured movement She went to the 
end—to the hedge, and then, throwing down 
her rake, she came to me with her free sis- 
terly welcome. 

“Go, Paul! ’’ said the minister ; ‘* we need 
all hands to make use of the sunshine to-day. 
‘Whatsoever thine hand findeth to do, do it 
with all thy might.’ It will be a healthy 
change of w@rk for thee, lad; and [ find my 
best rest in change of work.’’ 

So off I went, a willing laborer, following 
Phillis’s lead ; it was the primitive distine- 
tion of rank; the boy who frightened the 
sparrows off the fruit was the last in our rear. 
We did not leave off till the red sun was 
gone down behind the fir-trees bordering the 
common. Then we went home to supper— 
prayers—to bed; some bird singing far into 
the night, as I heard it through my open 
window, and the poultry beginning their 
clatter and cackle in the earliest morning. 
I had carried what luggage I immediately 
needed with me from my lodgings, and the 
rest was to be sent by the earrier. He 
brought it to the farm betimes that morning, 
and along with it he brought a letter or two. 
that had arrived since I had left. I was 
talking to Cousin Holman—about my moth- 
er’s ways of making bread, I remember; 
Cousin Holman was questioning me, and had 
got me far beyond my depth—in the house- 
place, when the letters were brought in by 
one of the men, and I had to pay the carrier 
for his trouble before I could look at them. 
A bill—a Canadian letter! What instinct 
made me so thankful that I was alone with 
my dear, unobservant cousin? What made 
me hurry them away into my coat-pocket? 
1 do not know. I felt strange and sick, and 
made irrelevant answers, I am afraid. Then 
I went to my room, ostensibly’to carry up my 
boxes. I sat on the side of my bed and 
opened my letterfrom Holdsworth. It seemed’ 
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to me asif I had read its contents before, and 
knew exactly what he had got to say. 1 
knew he was going to be married to Lucille 
Ventadour; nay, that he was married ; for 
this was the 5th of July, and he wrote word 
that his marriage was fixed to take place on 
the 29th of June. I knew all the reasons he 
gave, all the raptures he went into. I held 
the letter loosely in my hands, and looked 
into vacancy, yet I saw a chaflinch’s nest on 
the lichen-covered trunk of an old apple-tree 
opposite my window, and saw the mother- 
bird come fluttering in to feed her brood,— 
and yet I did not see it, although it seemed 
to me afterwards as if I could have drawn 
every fibre, every feather. I was stirred up 
to action by the merry sound of voices and 
the clamp of rustic feet coming home for the 
mid-day meal. I knew1 must go down to 
dinner ; I knew, too, I must tell Phillis ; for, 
in his happy egotism, his new-fangled fop- 
pery, Holdsworth had put ina P.S., saying 
that he should send wedding-cards to me and 
some other Hornby and Eltham acquaint- 
ances, and ‘‘to his kind friends at Hope 
Farm.’’ Phillis had faded away to one 
among several ‘‘ kind friends.”” [don’t know 
how 1 got through dinner that day. I re- 
member forcing myself to eat, and talking 
hard ; but I also recollect the wondering look 
in the minister’s eyes. He was not one to 
think evil without cause; but many a one 
would have taken me for drunk. As soon 
as I decently could I left the table, saying I 
would go out fora walk. At first I must 
have tried to stun reflection by rapid walk- 
ing, for I had lost myself on the high moor- 
lands far beyond the familiar, gorse-covered 
common, before I was obliged for very weari- 
ness to slacken my pace. I kept wishing— 
oh! how fervently wishing—I had never com- 
nitted that blunder; that the one little half- 
hour’s indiscretion could be blottedout. Al- 
ternating with this was anger against Holds- 
worth ; unjust enough, [dare say. I suppose 
I stayed in that solitary place for a good hour 
or more, and then I turned homewards, re- 
solving to get over the telling Phillis at the 
first opportunity, but shrinking from the ful- 
filment of my resolution so much that when 
{ came into the house and saw Phillis (doors 
and windows open wide in the sultry weather) 
alone in the kitchen, I became quite sick with 
apprehension. She was standing by the 
‘ dresser, cutting up a great household loaf 
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into hunches of bread for the hungry labor- 
ers who might come in any minute, for the 
heavy thunder-clouds were overspreading the 
sky. She looked round as she heard my 
step. 

‘‘You should have been in the field, help- 
ing with the hay,’’ said she, in her calm, 
pleasant voice. I had heard her as I came 
near the house softly chanting some hymn- 
tune, and the peacefulness of that seemed to 
be brooding over her now. 

‘‘ Perhaps I should. It looks as if it was 
going to rain.” 

‘Yes; there is thunder about. Mother 
has had to go to bed with one of her bad 
headaches. Now you are come in—”’ 

‘‘Phillis,” said I, rushing at my subject 
and interrupting her, ‘‘I went a long walk 
to think over a letter I had this morning—a 
letter from Canada. You don’t know how it 
has grieved me.”’ I held it out to her asI 
spoke. Her color changed a little, but it was 
more the reflection of my face, I think, than 
because she formed any definite idea from my 
words. Still she did not take the letter. I 
had to bid her read it, before she quite un- 
derstood what I wished. She sat down rather 
suddenly as she received it into her hands, . 
and, spreading it on the dresser before her, 
she rested her forehead on the palms of her 


‘hands, her arms supported on the table, her 


figure a little averted, and her countenance 
thus shaded. I looked out of the open win- 
dow ; my heart was very heavy. How peace- 
ful it all seemed in the farmyard! Peaceand 
plenty. How still and deep was the silence 
of the house! ‘Tick-tick went the unseen 
clock on the wide staircase. I had heard the 
rustle once, when she turned over the page 
of thin paper. She must have read to the 
end, yet she did not move, or say a word, 
or even sigh. I kept on looking out of the 
window, my hands in my pockets. I wonder 
how long that time really was? It seemed 
to me interminable—unbearable. At length 
I looked round at her. She must have felt 
my look, for she changed her attitude with a 
quick, sharp movement, and caught my eyes. 

“Don’t look so sorry, Paul,’’ she said. 
‘Don’t, please. I can’t bear it. There is. 
nothing to be sorry for. I think not, at 
least. You have not done wrong, at any 
rate.”’ I felt that I groaned, but I don’t 
think she heard me. ‘‘And he,—there’s no 
wrong in his marrying, is there? I’m sure 
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I hope he’ll be happy. Ob! how I hope it!” 
These last words were like a wail: but I be- 
lieve she was afraid of breaking down, for she 
changed the key in which she spoke, and 
hurried on. ‘ Lucille—that’s our English 
Lacy, I suppose? Lucille Holdsworth! It’s 
a pretty name ; and I hope— I forget what I 
was going tosay. Oh! it was this. Paul, 
I think we need never speak about this again ; 
only remember you are not to be sorry. You 
have not done wrong; you haye been very, 
very kind ; and if I see you looking grieved I 
don’t know what I might do; I might break 
down, you know.” 

1 think she was on the point of doing 80 
then, but the dark storm came dashing down, 
and the thunder-cloud broke right above the 
house, asitseemed. Her mother, roused from 
sleep, called out for Phillis; the men and 
women from the hayfield came running into 
shelter, drenched through. The minister fol- 
lowed, smiling, and not unpleasantly excited 
by the war of elements ; for, by dint of hard 
work through the long summer’s day, the 
greater part of the hay was safely housed in 
the barn in the field. Once or twice in the 
succeeding bustle I came across Phillis, al- 
ways busy, and, as it seemed to me, always 
doing the right thing. When I was alonein 
my own room at night I allowed myself to 
feel relieved ; and to believe that the worst 
was over, and was not so very bad after all. 
But the succeeding days were very miserable. 
Sometimes I thought it must be my fancy that 
falsely represented Phillis to me as strangely 
changed, for surely, if this idea of mine was 
well founded, her parcnts—her father and 
mother—her own flesh and blood — would 
have been the first to perceive it. Yet they 
went on in their household peace and content # 
if anything, a little more cheerfully than 
usual, for the ** harvest of the first-fruits,’’ as 
the minister called it, had been more bounte- 
ous than usual, and there was plenty all 
around in which the humblest laborer was 
made to share. After the one thunder-storm, 
came one or two lovely serene summer days, 
during which the hay was all carried; and 
then succeeded long soft rains filling the ears 
of corn, and causing the mown grass to spring 
afresh. ‘The minister allowed himself a few 
more hours of relaxation and home enjoyment 
than usual during this wet spell ; hard carth- 
bound frost was his winter holiday; these 
wet days, after the wy harvest, his summer 
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holiday. We sat with open windows, the 
fragrance and the freshness called out by 
the soft-falling rain filling the house-place ; 
while the quiet, ceaseless patter among the 
leaves outside ought to have had the same 
lulling effect as all other gentle perpetual 
sounds, such as mill-wheels and bubbling 
springs, have on the nerves of happy people. 
But two of us were not happy. I was sure 
enough of myself, forone. 1 was worse than 
sure,—I was wretchedly anxious about Phil- 
lis. Ever since that day of the thunder-storm 
there had been a new, sharp, discordant sound 
to me in her voice, a sort of jangle in her tone; 
and her restless eyes had no quietness in 
them; and her color came and went with- 
out a cause that I could find out. The 
minister, happy in ignorance of what most 
concerned him, brought out his books, his 
learned volumes and classics. Whether he 
read and talked to Phillis, or to me, I do not 
know; but feeling by instinct that she was 
not, could not be, attending to the peaceful 
details, so strange and foreign to the turmoil 
in her heart, I forced myself to listen, and if 
possible to understand. 

** Look here!” said the minister, tapping 
the old vellum-bound book he held; ‘ in the 
first Georgic he speaks of rolling and irriga- 
tion; a little further on he insists on choice 
of the best seed, and advises us to keep the 
drains clear. Again, no Scotch farmer could 
give shrewder advice than to cut light mead- 
ows while the dew is on, even though it in- 
volve nightwork. It is all living truth in these 
days.’ He began beating time with a ruler 
upon his knee, to some Latin lines he read 
aloud just then. I suppose the monotonous 
chant irritated Phillis to some irregular en- 
ergy, for I remember the quick knotting and 
breaking of the thread with which she ,was 
sewing. I never hear that snap repeated now, 
without suspecting some sting or stab troub- 
ling the heart of the worker. Cousin Hol- 
man, at her peaceful knitting, noticed the rea- 
son why Phillis had so constantly to interrupt 
the progress of her seam. 

‘* It is bad thread, I’m afraid, ’’ she said, 
ina gentle, sympathetic voice. But it was 
too much for Phillis. 

** The thread is had—everything is bad— 
I am s0 tired of it all!’? And she put down 
her work; and hastily left the room. 1 do 
not suppose that in all her life Phillis had 
ever shown so much temper before. In many 
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a family the tone, the manner, would not 
have been noticed; but here it fell with a 
sharp surprise upon the sweet, calm atmos- 
phere of home. The minister put down ruler 
and book, and puche’ his spectacles up to his 
forehead. ‘The mother looked distressed for 
a moment, and then smoothed her features 
and said, in an explanatory tone, ‘It’s the 
weather, I think. Some people feel it differ- 
ent to others. It always brings on a headache 
with me.’ She got up to follow her daugh- 
ter, but half-way to the door she thought 
better of it, and came back to her seat. 
Good mother ! she hoped the better to conceal 
the unusual spirt of temper, by pretending 
not to take much notice of it. . ‘* Goon, min- 
ister,’’ she said; ‘* it is very interesting what 
you are reading about, and when I don’t quite 
understand it, I like the sound of your voice.” 
So he went on, but languidly and irregularly, 
and beat no more time with his ruler to any 
Latin lines. When the dusk came on, early 
that July night because of the cloudy sky, 
Phillis came softly back, making as though 
nothing had happened. She took up her 
work, but it was too dark todo many stitches; 
and she dropped it soon. Then I saw how 
her hand stole into her mother’s, and how 
this latter fondled it with quiet little caresses, 
while the minister, as fully aware as I was to 
this tender pantomime, went’on talking in a 
happier tone of voice about things as uninter- 
esting to him, at the time, I verily believe, 
as they were to me ; and that is saying a good 
deal, and shows how much more real what 
was passing before him was, even toa farmer, 
than the agricultural customs of the ancients. 

I remember one thing more,—an attack 
which Betty the servant made upon me one 
day as I came in through the kitchen where 
she was churning, and stopped to ask her for 
a drink of buttermilk. 

**T say, Cousin Paul’’ (she had adopted 
the family habit of addressing me generally 
as Cousin Paul, and always speaking of me 
in that form), ‘*something’s amiss with our 
Phillis, and I reckon you’ve a good guess 
what it is. She’s not one to take up wi’ such 
as you’’ (not complimentary, but that Betty 
never was, even to those for whom she felt 
the highest respect), ‘‘ but I’d as lief yon 
Hfoldsworth had never come near us. So 
there you’ve a bit o’ my mind.” 

And a very unsatisfactory bit it was. I 
did not know what to answer to the glimpse 





at the real state of the case implied in the 
shrewd woman’s speech ; 80 I tried to put her 
off by assuming surprise at her first asser- 
tion. 

‘* Amiss with Phillis! I should like to 
know why you think anything is wrong with 
her. She looks as blooming as any one can 
do.” 

‘* Poor lad! you’re but a big child after 
all; and you’ve likely never heared of a fe- 
ver-flush. But you know better nor that, 
my fine fellow! so don’t think for to put me 
off wi’ blooms and blossoms and suchlike 
talk. What makes her walk about for hours 
and hours o’ nights when she used to be 
abed and asleep? I sleep next room to her, 
and hear her plain as can be. What makes 
her come in panting and ready to drop into 
that chair,’”°—nodding to one close to the 
door,—‘‘ and it’s ‘O Betty, some water, 
please’? That's the way she comes in now, 
when she used to come back as fresh and 
bright as she went out. If yon friend 0’ 
yours has played her false, he’s a deal for t’ 
answer for; she’s a lass who’s as sweet and 
as sound as a nut, and the very apple of her 
father’s eye, and of her mother’s, too, only 
wi’ her she ranks second to the minister. 
You’ll have to look after yon chap, for I, 
for one, will stand no wrong to our Phillis.’’ 

What was I to do, or to say? 1 wanted to 
justify Holdsworth, to keep Phillis’s secret, 
and to pacify the woman all in the same 
breath. I did not take the best course I’m 
afraid. 

**T don't believe Holdsworth ever spoke a 
word of—of Jove to her in all his life. I’m 
sure he didn’t.’’ 

‘‘Ay, ay! but there’s eyes, and there’s 
hands, as well as tongues; and a man has 
two 0’ th’ one and but one o’ t’other.”’ 

‘*And she’s so young; do you suppose her 
parents would not have seen it? ”’ 

‘‘Well! if you axe me that, I’ll say out 
boldly ‘No.’ They’ve called her ‘ the child’ 
80 long—* the child ’ is always their name for 
her when they talk on her between them- 
selves, as if never anybody else had a ewe- 
lamb before them—that she’s grown up to be 
a woman under their very eyes, and they look 
on her still as if she were in her long clothes. 
And you ne’er heard on a man falling in love 
wi’ a babby in long clothes? ”’ 

‘* No!” said I, half laughing. But she 
went on as grave as a judge. 
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«* Ay! you see you'll laugh at the bare 
thought on it—and I'll be bound th’ minister, 
though he’s not a laughing man, would ha’ 
sniggled at th’ notion of falling in love wi’ 
the child. Where’s Holdsworth off to? ”’ 

‘« Canada,”’ said I, shortly. 

‘¢ Canada here, Canada there,’ 
plied, testily. ‘*Tell me how far he’s off, 
instead of giving me your gibberish. Is he 
a two days’ journey away? or a three? ora 
week?” 

‘* He’s ever so far off—three weeks at the 
least,’’ cried I, in despair. ‘* And he’s either 
married or just going to be. So there!” I 
expected a fresh burst of anger. But no; 
the matter was tooserious. Betty sat down, 
and kept silence for a minute or two. She 
looked so miserable and downcast, that I 
could not help going on, and taking her a 
little into my confidence. 

‘« It is quite true what I said. I know he 
never spoke a word to her. I think he liked 
her, but it’s all over now. The best thing 
we can do—the best and kindest for her—and 
I know you love her, Betty—”’ 

‘¢ T nursed her in my arms ; I gave her lit- 
tle brother his last taste o’ earthly food,’’ said 
Betty, putting her apron up to her eyes. 

**Well! don’t let us show her we guess 
that she is grieving; she’ll get over it the 
sooner. Her father and mother don’t even 
guess at it, and we must make as if we didn’t. 
It’s too late now to do anything else.’’ 

**T’ll never let on; I know naught. I’ve 
known true love mysel’, in my day. ButI 
wish he’d been farred before he ever came 
near this house, with his ‘ Please Betty ’ this, 
and ‘ Please Betty’ that, and drinking up 
our new milk as if he’d been a cat; I hate 
such beguiling ways ! ”’ 

I thought it was as well to let her exhaust 
herself in abusing the absent Holdsworth ; 
if it was shabby and treacherous in me I 
came in for my punishment directly. 

‘‘Tt’s a caution to a man how he goes 
about beguiling. Some men do it as easy 
and innocent as cooing doves. Don’t you be 
none of ‘em, my lad. Not that you’ve got 
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ugliest of her sex; and I was only too glad 
to change the subject by my repeated injune- 
tions to keep Phillis’ssecret. The end of our 
conversation was this speech of hers :— 

‘You great gaupus, for all you're called 
cousin 0’ th’ minister,—many a one is cursed 
wi’ fools for cousins,—d’ye think I can’t see 
sense except through your spectacles? [ 
give you leave to cut out my tongue, and 
nail it up on th’ barn-door for a caution to 
magpies, if I let out on that poor wench, 
either to herself, or any one that is hers, 
as the Bible says. Now you’ve heard me 
speak Scripture language, perhaps you’ll be 
content, and leave me my kitchen to my- 
self.”’ 

During all these days, from the 5th of July 
to the 17th, I must have forgotten what Holds- 
worth had said about sending cards. And 
yet I think I could not have quite forgotten ; 
but, once having told. Phillis about his mar- 
riage, I must have looked upon the after con- 
sequence of cards as of no importance. At 
any rate, they came upon me as a surprise at 
last. The penny-post reform, as people call 
it, had come into operation a short time be- 
fore ; but the never-ending stream of notes and 
letters which seem now to flow in upon most 
households had not yet begun its course ;-at 
least in those remote parts. There was a 
post-office at Hornby and an old fellow, who - 
stowed away the few letters in any or all his 
pockets, as it best suited him, was the letter- 
carrier to Heathbridge and the neighborhood. 
I have often met him in the lanes therea- 
bouts, and asked him for letters. Sometimes 
I have come upon him, sitting on the hedge 
bank resting ; and he has begged me to read 
him an address, too illegible for his spectacled 
eyes todecipher. When I used to inquire if 
he had anything for me, or for Holdsworth 
(he was not particular to whom he gave up the 
letters, 80 that he got rid of them somehow, 
and could set off homewards), he would say 
he thought that he had, for such was his in- 
variable safe form of answer; and would 
fumble in breast-pocket, waistcoat pockets, 
breeches pockets, and, as a last resource, in 
coat-tail pockets ; and at length try to com- 


fort me, if 1 looked disappointed, by telling 


for face, and it would need be a deaf adder to | me ** Hoo had missed this toime, but was 
be taken in wi’ your words, though there may | sure to write to-morrow ;’’ ‘* Hoo’ repre- 
be no great harm in ’em.”’ A lad of nine-| senting an imaginary sweetheart. 
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him ut the little shop that was the post-office 
at Heathbridge, or from the grander estab- 
lishment at Hornby. Once or twice Josiah, 
the carter, remembered that the old letter- 
carrier had trusted him with an epistle to 
‘‘ Measter,’’ a8 they had met in the lanes. I 
think it must have been about ten days after 
my arrival at the farm, and my talk to Phil- 
lis cutting bread and butter at the kitchen 
dresser, before the day on which the minister 
suddenly spoke at the dinner-table, and 
said ,— 

‘+ By the by, I’ve got a letter in my pockct. 
Reach me my coat here, Phillis.’”’ The 
weather was still sultry, and for coolness and 
ease the minister was sitting in his shirt- 
sleeves. ‘‘I went to Heathbridge about the 
paper they had sent me,—which spoils all the 
pens, — and I called at the post-office, and 
found a letter for me, unpaid, and they did not 
like to trust it to old Zekiel. Ay! here it 
is! Now we shall hear news of Holdsworth, 
—I thought I’d keep it till we were all to- 
gether.”” My heart seemed to stop beating, 
and I hang my head over my plate, not dar- 
ing tolookup. What would come of it now? 
What was Phillis doing? How was she 
looking A moment of suspense,—and then 
hespokeagain. ‘* Why! what’sthis? Here 
are two visiting tickets with his name on, no 
writing at all. No! it’s not his name on 
both. Mrs. Holdsworth! The young man 
has gone and got married.” I lifted my 
head at these words ; I could not help look- 
ing just for one instant at Phillis. It seemed 
to me as if she had been keeping watch over 
my face and ways. Her face was brilliantly 
flushed ; her eyes were dry and glittering ; 
but she did not speak ; her lips were set to- 
gether almost as if she were pinching them 
tight to prevent words or sounds coming out. 
Cousin Holman’s face expressed surprise and 
interest. 

‘* Well! ”’ said she, ‘‘ who’d ha’ thought 
it! He’s made quick work of his wooing 
and wedding. I’m sure I wish him happy. 
Let me see,’”’—counting on her fingers,— 
** October, November, December, January, 
February, March, April, May, June, July,— 
at least we’re at the 28th,— it is nearly ten 
months after all, and reckon a month each 
way off—”’ 

‘* Did you know of this news before?’’ 
said the minister, turning sharp round on me, 
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surprised, 1 suppose, at my silence,—hardly 
suspicious, as yet. 

‘“‘T knew—I had heard—something. It is 
to a French Canadian young lady,” I went 
on, forcing myself to talk. *s‘ Her nametis 
Ventadour.”’ 

‘* Lucille Ventadour! ’’ said Phillis, in a 
sharp voice, out of tune. 

‘‘Then you knew too!” exclaimed the 
minister. 

We both spoke at once. I said, ‘‘ I heard 
of the probability of — and told Phillis.” 
She said, ‘* He is married to Lucille Venta- 
dour, of French descent ; one of a large family 
near St. Meurice ; am not Iright?”’ Inodded. 
‘* Paul told me,—that is all we know, is not 
it? Did you see the Howsons, father, in 
Heathbridge?’’ and she forced herself to 
talk more than she had done for several days, 
asking many questions, trying, as I could see, 
to keep the conversation off the one raw 
surface, on which to touch was agony. I 
had less self-command ; but I followed her 
lead. I was not so much absorbed in the 
conversation but what I could see that the 
minister was puzzled and uneasy ; though he 
seconded Phillis’s efforts to prevent her mother 
from recurring to the great piece of news, and 
uttering continual exclamations of wonder 
and surprise. But with that one exception 
we were all disturbed out of our natural 
equanimity, more or less. Every day, every 
hour, I was reproaching myself more and 
more for my blundering officiousness. If 
only I had held my foolish tongue for that 
one half-hour ; if only I had not been in such 
impatient haste to do something to relieve 
pain! I could have knocked my stupid head 
against the wall in my remorse. Yet all I 
could do now was to second the brave girl in 
her efforts to conceal her disappointment and 
keep her maidenly secret. But I thought 
that dinner would never, never come to an end. 
I suffered for her even more than for myself. 
Until now everything which I had heard spo- 
ken in that happy household weresimple words 
of true meaning. If we had aught to say, 
we said it ; and if any one preferred silence, 
nay if all did so, there would have been no 
spasmodic, forced efforts to talk for the sake 
of talking, or to keep off intrusive thoughts, 
or suspicions. 

At length we got up from our places, and 
prepared to disperse ; but two or three of us 
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had lost our zest and interest in the daily la- 
bor. The minister stood looking out of the 
window in silence, and when he roused him- 
self to go out to the field where his laborers 
were working, it was with a sigh; and he 
tried to avert his troubled face as he passed 
us on his way to the door. When he had 
left us, I caught sight of Phillis’s face, as, 
thinking herself unobserved, her countenance 
relaxed for a moment or two into sad, woful 
weariness. She started into briskness again 
when her mother spoke, and hurried away 
to do some little errand at her bidding. 
When we two were alone, Cousin Holman 
recurred to Holdsworth’s marriage. She was 
one of those people who like to view an event 
from every side of probability, or even pos- 
sibility ; and she had been cut short from 
indulging herself in this way during dinner. 

“To think of Mr. Holdsworth’s being mar- 
ried! Ican’t get over it, Paul. Not but what 
he was a very nice young man! I don’t like 
her name, though; it sounds foreign. Say 
it again, my dear. I hope she’ll know how 
to take care of him, English fashion. Le is 
not strong, and if she does not sec that his 
things are well aired, I should be afraid of 
the old cough.” 

‘* He always said he was stronger than he 
had ever been before, after that fever.’’ 

‘* He might think so, but I have my doubts. 
He was a very pleasant young man, but he 
did not stand nursing very well. He got 
tired of being coddled, as he called it. [hope 
they'll soon come back to England, and then 
he'll havea chance for his health. I wonder, 
now, if she speaks English ; but, to be sure, 
he can speak foreign tongues like anything 
as I’ve heard the minister say.”’ 

And so we went on for some time, till she 
became drowsy over her knitting, on the sul- 
try summer afternoon ; and I stole away for 
a walk, for I wanted some solitude in which 
to think over things, and, alas! to blame my- 
self with poignant stabs of remorse. 

I lounged lazily as soon as I got to the 
wood. Here and there the bubbling, brawl- 
ing brook circled round a great stone, or a 
root of an old tree, and made a pool; other- 
wise it coursed brightly over the gravel and 
stones. I stood by one of these for more than 
half an hour, or, indeed, longer, throwing 
bits of wood or pebbles into the water, and 
wondering what’ I could do to remedy the 
present state of things. Of course all my 
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meditation was of no use ; and at length the 
distant sound of the horn employed to tell the 
men far afield to leave off work, warned me 
that it was six o’clock, and time for me to 
gohome. ‘Then I caught*wafts of the loud- 
voiced singing of the evening psalm. As I 
was crossing the ash-field, I saw the minister 
at some distance talking toa man. I could 
not hear what they were saying, but I saw 
an impatient or dissentient (I could not tell 
which) gesture on the part of the former, 
who walked quickly away, and was appar- 
ently absorbed in his thoughts, for, though he 
passed within twenty yards of me, as both 
our paths converged towards home, he took 
no notice of me. He passed the evening ina 
way which was even worse, than dinner-time. 
The minister was silent, depressed, even irri- 
table. Poor Cousin Holman was utterly per- 
plexed by this unusual frame of mind and 
temper in her husband ; she was not well her- 
self, and was suffering from the extreme and 
sultry heat, which made her less talkative 
than usual. Phillis, usually so reverently 
tender to her parents, so soft, so gentle, 
seemed now to take no notice of the unusual 
state of things, but talked to me—to any 
one, on indifferent subjects, regardlegs of her 
father’s gravity, of her mother’s piteous looks 
of bewilderment. But once my eyes fell upon 
her hands, concealed under the table, and I 
could see the passionate, convulsive manner 
in which she laced and interlaced her fingers 
perpetually, wringing them together from 
time to time, wringing till the compressed 
flesh became perfectly white. What could I 
do? I talked with her, as I saw she wished ; 


,| her gray eyes had dark circles round them, 


and astrange kind of dark light in them; her 
cheeks were flushed, but her lips were white 
and wan. I wondered that others did not 
read these signs as clearly as I did. But 
perhaps they did; I think from what came 
afterwards, the minister did. 

Poor Cousin Holman! she worshipped her 
husband ; and the outward signs of his un- 
easiness were more patent to her simple heart 
than were her daughter’s. After a while she 
could bear it no longer. She got up, and, 
softly laying her hand on his broad, stooping 
shoulder, she said, — 

“What i is the matter, eameahl Has any: 
thing gone wrong?” 

He started as if from a hin, Phillis 
hung her head, and caught her breath in ter- 
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ror at the answer she feared. But he, look- | much absorbed in reading a chapter to the er/d. 
ing round with a sweeping glance, turned his Suddenly he lifted his head up and said,— 
broad, wise face up to his anxious wife, and| ‘It isabout that friend of yours—Holds- 


forced a smile, and took her hand in a re-| worth! Paul, have you any reason for think- 


assuring manner. | ing he has played tricks upon Phillis?” 
‘*T am blaming myself, dear. 


I have | [ saw that his eyes were blazing with such 
been overcome with anger this afternoon. I a fire of anger at the bare idea, that I lost 
scarcely knew what I was doing, but I turned | all my presence of mind, and only repeated,— 





away ‘Timothy Cooper. He has killed the 
Ribstone pippin at the corner of the orchard ; 
gone and piled the quicklime for the mortar 
for the new stable wall against the trunk of 
the tree—stupid fellow! killed the tree out- 
right—and it loaded with apples! ”’ 

‘‘And Ribstone pippins are so scarce,” 
said sympathetic Covsin Holman. 

‘“‘Ay! But'Timothy is but a half-wit ; and 
he has a wife and children. He had often 
put me to it sore, with his slothful ways, but 
I have laid it before the Lord, and striven to 
bear with him. But I will not stand it any 
longer ; it’s past my patience! And he has 
notice to find another place. Wife, we wont 
talk more about it.’ He took her hand 
gently off his shoulder, touched it with his 
lips ; but relapsed into a silence as profound, 
if not quite s0 morose in appearance, as be- 
fore. I could not tell why, but this bit of 
talk between her father and mother seemed 
to take all the factitious spirit out of Phillis. 
She did not speak now, but looked out of 
the open casement at the calm, large moon, 
slowly moving through the twilight sky. 
Once I thought her eyes were filling with 
tears; but, if so, she shook them off, and 
arose with alacrity when her mother, tired 
and dispirited, proposed to go to bed imme- 
diately after prayers. Weall said good-night 
in our separate ways to the minister, who 
still sat at the table with the great Bible open 
before him, not much looking up at any of 
our salutations, but returning them kindly. 
But when I, last of all, was on the point of 
leaving the room, he said, still scarcely look- 
ing up,— 

‘* Paul, you will oblige me by staying here 
a few minutes. I would fain have some talk 
with you.” 

I knew what was coming, all in a moment. 
I carefully shut to the door, put out my can- 
dle, and sat down to my fate. Tle seemed 
to find some difficulty in beginning, for, if I 
had not heard that he wanted to speak to me, 
I should never have guessed it, he seemed so 





‘* Played tricks on Phillis! ’’ 

‘* Ay! you know what I mean: made love 
to her, courted her, made her think that he 
loved her, and then gone away and left her. 
Put it as you will, only give me an answer 
of some kind or another—~a true answer, I 
mean—and don’t repeat my words, Paul.” 

He was shaking all over as he said this. I 
did not delay a moment in answering him. 

‘¢T do not believe that Edward Holdsworth 
ever played tricks on Phillis, ever made love 
to her ; he never, to my knowledge, made her 
believe that he loved her.’’ 

I stopped ; I wanted to nerve up my cour- 
age for a confession, yet I wished to save the 
secret of Phillis’s love for Holdsworth as 
much as I could; that seeret which she had 
so striven to keep sacred and safe ; and I had 
need of some reflection before I went on with 
what I had to say. 

He began again before I had quite ar- 
ranged my manner of speech. It was almost 
as if to himself, ‘‘ She is my only child; my 
little daughter! She is hardly out of child- 
hood; I have thought to gather her under my 
wings for years to come; her mother and | 
would lay down our lives to keep her from 
harm and grief.”’ Then, raising his voice, and 
looking at me he said, ‘‘ Something bas gone 
wrong with the child; and it seemed to me 
to date from the time she heard of that mar- 
riage. It is hard to think that you may 
know more of her secret cares and sorrows 
than I do,—but perhaps you do, Paul, per- 
haps you do,—only, if it be not a sin, tell me 
what I can do to make her happy again ; tell 
me!”’ 

‘¢ Tt will not do much good, I am afraid,” 
said I, ** but I will own how wrong I did; I 
don’t mean wrong in the way of sin, but in 
the way of judgment. Holdsworth told me: 
just before he went that he loved Phillis, and 
hoped to make her his wife, and I told her.”’ 

There! it was out; all my part in it, at 
least ; and I set my lips tight together, and: 
waited for the words to come. I did not see 
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his face ; I looked straight at the wall oppo- 
site ; but I heard him once begin to speak, 
and then turn over the leaves in the book be- 
fore him. How awfully still that room was! 
The air outside, how still it was! The open 
windows ict in no rustle of leaves, no twitter 
or movement of birds—no sound whatever. 
The clock on the stairs—the minister’s hard 
breathing—was it to go on forever? Impa- 
tient beyond bearing at the deep quiet, I spoke 
again ,— 

‘« I did it for the best as I thought.” 

The m:nister shut the book to hastily, and 
stood up. Then I saw how angry he was. 

‘* For the best, do you say? It was best, 
was it, to go and tell a young girl what you 
never told a word of to her parents, who 
trusted you like a son of their own! ”’ 

He began walking about, up and down the 
room close under the open windows, churning 
up his bitter thoughts of me. 

**To put such thoughts into the child’s 
head,”’ continued he; ‘‘ to spoil her peace- 
ful maidenhgod with talk about another man’s 
love ; and such love, too,”’ he spoke scornfully 
now,—‘‘a love that is ready for any young 
woman. Oh, the misery in my poor little 
daughter’s face to-day at dinner—the misery, 
Paul! I thought you were one to be trusted 
—your father’s son, too, to go and put such 
thoughts into the child’s mind; you two 
talking together about that man wishing to 
marry her! ”’ 

I could not help remembering the pinafore, 
the childish garment which Phillis wore so 
long, as if her parents were unaware of her 
progress towards womanhood. Just in the 
same way the minister spoke and thought of 
her now, as a child, whose innocent peace I 
had spoiled by vain and foolish talk. I knew 
that the truth was different, though I could 
hardly have told it now; but, indeed, I 
never thought of trying to tell; it was far 
from my mind to add one iota to the sorrow 
which I had caused. The minister went on 
walking, occasionally stopping to move things 
on the table, or articles of furniture, in a 
sharp, impatient, meaningless way ; then he 
began again,— 

**So young, so pure from the world! 
how could you go and talk to such a child, 
raising hopes, exciting feelings—all to end 
thus? and best so, even though I saw her 
poor piteous face look as it did. I can’t for- 
give you, Paul; it was more than wrong— 
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it was wicked—to go and repeat that man’s 
words.” 

His back was now to the door, and, in listen- 
ing to his low, angry tones, he did not hear it 
slowly open, nor did he see Phillis, standing 
just within the room, until he turned round ; 
then he stood still. She must have been half 
undressed ; but she had covered herself with 
a dark winter cloak, which fell in long folds 
to her white, naked, noiseless, feet. Her 
face was strangely pale; her eyes heavy in 
the black circles round them. She came up 
to the table very slowly, and leaned her hand 
upon it, saying, mournfully,— 

‘‘Father, you must not blame Paul. I 
could not help hearing a great deal of what 
you were saying. He did tell me, and per- 
haps it would have been wiser not, dear Paul! 
But—oh, dear ! oh, dear! I am so sick with 
shame! He told me out of his kind heart, 
because he saw—that I was so very unhappy 
at his going away.” 

She hung her head, and leaned more heav- 
ily than before on her supporting hand. 

‘‘T don’t understand,’’ said ber father; 
but he was beginning to understand. Phil- 
lis did not answer till he asked her again. I 
could have struck him for his cruelty ; but 
then I knew all. 

‘¢T loved him, father! ’’ she said atlength, 
raising her eyes to the minister’s face. 

‘‘}fad he ever spoken of love to you? 
Paul says not!” 

‘ Never.’’ She let fall her eyes, and 
drooped more than ever. I almost thought 
she would fall. 

‘¢T could not have believed it,’’ said he, 
in a hard voice, yet sighing the moment he 
had spoken. A dead silence for a moment. 
‘+ Paul, I was unjust to you. You deserved 
blame, but not all that 1 said.”” Then again 
a silence. I thought I saw Phillis’s white 
lips moving, but it might be the flickering 
of the candle-light—a moth had flown in 
through the open casement, and was flutter- 
ing round the flame ; I might have saved it, 
but Idid not care to doso; my heart was too 
full of other things. At any rate, no sound 
was heard for long, endless minutes. Then 
he said, ‘‘ Phillis, did we not make you 
happy here? Have we not loved you 
enough? ”’ 

She did not seem to understand the drift of 
this question ; she looked up as if bewildered, 
and her beautiful eyes dilated witha painful, 
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ortured expression. He went on, without 
noticing the look on her face; he did not see 
it, I am sure. 

+ And yet you would have left us—left your 
home--left your father and your mother, 
and gone away with this stranger, wandering 
over the world! ”’ 

He suffered, too; there were tones of pain 
in the voice in which he uttered this reproach. 
Probably the father and daughter were never 
so far apart in their lives, so unsympathetic. 
Yet some new terror came over her, and it 
was to him she turned for help. A shadow 
came over her face, and she tottered towards 
her father, falling down, her arms across 
his knees, and moaning out,— 


‘‘ Father, my head! my head!” and then | 


she slipped through his quick-enfolding arms, 
and lay on the ground at his feet. 

I shall never forget his sudden look of 
agony while I live; never! We raised her 
up; her color had strangely darkened; she 
was insensible. I ran through the back- 
kitchen to the yard pump, and brought back 
water. The minister had her on his knees, 
her head against his breast, almost as though 
she were a sleeping child. He was trying to 
rise up with his poor precious burden, but 
the momentary terror had robbed the strong 
man of his strength, and he sank back in his 
chair with sobbing breath. 

‘She is not dead, Paul! is she?’ he 
whispered, hoarse, as I came near him. 

I, too, could not speak, but I pointed to 
the quivering of the muscles round her 
mouth. Just then Cousin Holman, attracted 
by some unwonted sound, came down. I re- 
member I was surprised at the time at her 
presence of mind ; she seemed to know so much 
better what to do than the minister, in the 
midst of the sick affright which blanched her 
countenance, and made her tremble all over. 
I think now that it was the recollection of 
what had gone before : the miserable thought 
that possibly his words had brought on this 
attack, whatever it might be, that so un- 
manned the minister. We carried her up- 
stairs, and while the women were putting 
her to bed, still unconscious, still slightly 
convulsed, I slipped out, and saddled one of 
the horses, and rode, as fast as the heavy-trot- 
ting beast could go to, Hornby, to find the 
doctor there, and bring him back. He was 
out, might be detained the whole night. I 
remember saying, ‘God help us all!” as] 
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sat on my horse, under the window, through 
which the apprentice’s head had appeared to 
answer my furious tugs at the night-bell. 
He was a good-natured fellow. He said,— 

‘He may be at home in half an hour, 
there’s no knowing ; but I dare say he will. 
T’ll send him out to the Hope Farm directly he 
comes in. It’s that good-looking young wo- 
man, Holman’s daughter, that’s ill, isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Tt would be a pity if she was to go. 
She’s an only child, isn’t she? Ill get up, 
and smoke a pipe in the surgery, ready for 
the governor’s coming home. I might go to 
sleep if I went to bed again.” 

‘Thank you, you’re a good fellow!” 
and I rode back almost as quickly as I came. 

It was a brain fever. The doctor said 80, 
when he came in the early summer morning. 
I believe we had come to know the nature of 
the illness in the night-watches that had 
gone before. As to hope of ultimate recovery, 
or even evil prophecy of the probable end, 
the cautious doctor would be entrapped into 
neither. He gave his directions, and prom- 
ised to come again; so soon, that this one 
thing showed his opinion of the gravity of 
the case. 

By God’s mercy she recovered ; but it was 
a long, weary time first. According to pre- 
viously made plans, I was to have gone home 
at the beginning of August. But all sueh 
ideas were put aside now, without a word 
being spoken. I really think that I was 
necessary in the house, and especially neces- 
sary to the minister at this time ; my father 
was the last man in the world, under such 
circumstances, to expect me home. 

I say, I think I was necessary in the house. 
Every person (I had almost said every crea- 
ture, for all the dumb beasts seemed to. know 
and love Phillis) about the place went griev- 
ing and sad, as though acloud were over the 
sun. They did their work, each striving to 
steer clear of the temptation to eye-service, 
in fulfilment of the trust reposed in them by 
the minister ; for the day after Phillis had 
been taken ill, he had called all the men em- 
ployed on the farm into the empty barn ; and 
there he had entreated their prayers for his 
only child; and then and there he had told 
them of his present incapacity for thought 
about any other thing in this world but his 
little daughter, lying nigh unto death, and 
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he had asked them to go on with their daily I cannot do it. Paul, stay with me. They 
labors as best they could, without his direc- mean well; but as for spiritual help at such 
tion. So, as I say, these honest men did a time—it is God only—God only—who can 
their work to the best of their ability, but give it.”’ 

they slouched along with sad and careful | So I went in with him. They were two 
faces, coming one by one in the dim mornings ministers from the neighborhood ; both older 
to ask news of the sorrow that overshadowed | than Ebenezer Holman, but evidently inferior 
the house ; and receiving Betty’ sintelligence, | to him in education and worldly position. I 
always rather darkened by passing through | | thought they looked at me as if I were an in- 
her mind, with slow shakes of the head, and | truder, but rememberi ing the minister’s words 





a dull w istfulness of sympathy. But, poor 
fellows, they were hardly fit to be trusted | 
with hasty messages, and here my poor ser- | 
vices came in. One time I was t ride hard 
to Sir William Bentinck’s, and petition for ice 
out of his ice-house, to put on Phillis’s head. 
Another it was to Eltham I must go, by, 


[held my ground, and took up one of poor 
Phillis’s books (of which I could not read 
a word) to have an ostensible occupation. 
Presently I was asked to ‘‘ engage in prayer,” 


and we all knelt down; Brother Robinson 
_* leading,’’ and quoting largely as I remem- 


ber from the book of Job. He seemed to 


train, horse, anyhow, and bid the doctor take for his text, if texts are ever taken for 
there come for a consultation, for fresh symp- | prayers, ‘* Behold thou hast instructed many ; 
toms had appeared, which Mr. Brown, of | but now it is come upon thee, and thou faint- 


Hornby, considered unfavorable. Many an 
hour have I sat on the window-seat, half- | 
way up the stairs, close by the old clock, lis- 
tening in the hot stillness of the house for 
the sounds in the sick-room. The minister | 
and I met often, but spoke together seldom. 
He looked so old—so old! He shared the | 
nursing with his wife; the strength that 
was needed seemed to be given to them both 
in that day. ‘They required no one else, 
about their child. Every office about her 
was sacred to them ; even Betty only Went in- | 
to the room for the most necessary purposes. | 
Once I saw Phillis through the open door ; 
her pretty golden hair had been cut off long 
before ; her head was covered with wet cloths, ; 
and she was moving it backwards and for- 
wards on the pillow, with weary, never-end- 


‘est ; it toucheth thee and thou art troubled.” 
When we others rose up, the minister con- 
tinued for some minutes on his knees. Then 


‘he, too, got up, and stood facing us, for a mo- 


ment, before we all sat down in conclave. 


' After a pause Robinson began,— 


‘*We grieve for you, Brother Holman, for 
your trouble is great. But we would fain 
have you remember you are as a light set 
on a hill; and the congregations are looking 


at you with watchful eyes. We have been ' 


_ talking as we came along on the two duties 
| required of you in this strait—Brother Hodg- 
/son and me. And we have resolved to ex- 
hort you on these two points. First, God 
has given you the opportunity of showing 
forth an example of resignation.’ Poor Mr. 
Holman visibly winced at this word. 1 








ing motion, her poor eyes shut, trying in the | could fancy how he had tossed aside such 
old accustomed way to croon out a hymn| | brotherly preachings in his happier moments ; 
tune, but perpetually breaking it up into | but now his whole system was unstrung, and 
moans of pain. Her mother sat by her | ‘* resignation ’’ seemed a term which presup- 
tearless, changing the cloths upon her head | posed ‘that the dreaded misery of losing Phil- 
with patient solicitude. I did not see the|lis was inevitable. But good, stupid Mr. 
minister at first, but there he was ina dark Robinson went on. ‘* We hear on all sides 
corner, down on his knees, his hands clasped | that there are scarce any hopes of your child’s 
together in passionate prayer. Then the | recovery; and it may be well to bring you to 
door shut, and I saw no more. mind of Abraham ; and how he was willing 
One day he was wanted; and I had to to kill his only child when the Lord com- 
summonhim. Brother Robinson and another | manded. Take example by him, Brother 
minister, hearing of his ‘ trial,” had come | Holman. Let us hear you say, ‘ The Lord 
to see him. I told him this upon the stair- | ‘giveth and the Lord taketh away. Blessed 
landing in a whisper. He was strangely | be the name of the Lord! ’ ”* 
troubled. There was a pause of expectancy. I verily 
‘* They will want me to lay bare my heart. | believe the minister tried to feel it; but he 
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could not. Heart of flesh was too strong. 
Heart of stone he had not. 

‘“‘ T will say it to my God, when he pives 
me strength,—when the day comes,”’ he spoke 
at last. 

The other two looked at each other and 
shook their heads. I think the reluctance to 
answer as they wished was not quite unex- 
pected. The minister went on: ‘* There are 
hopes yet,’* he said, as if to himself. ‘* God 
has given me a great heart’for hoping, and I 
will not look forward beyond the hour.” 
Then turning more to them, and speaking 
louder he added, ‘* Brethren, God will 
strengthen me when the time comes, when 
such resignation as you speak of is needed. 
Till then I cannot feel it ; and what I do not 
feel I will not express ; using words as if they 
were a charm.’’ He was getting chafed, 1 
could see. 

He had rather put them out by these 
speeches of his; but after a short time and 
some more shakes of the head, Robinson be- 
gan again,— 

‘* Secondly, we would have you listen to 
the voice of the rod, and ask yourself for 
what sins this trial has been laid upon you ; 
whether you may not have been too much 
given up to your farm and your caitle; 
whether this world’s learning has not puffed 
you up to vain conceit and neglect of the 
things of God ; whether you have not made 
an idol of your daughter? ”’ 

‘1 cannot answer—I will not answer! ”’ 
exclaimed the minister, ‘* My sins I confess 
to God. But if they were scarlet (and they 
are so in his sight,’’ he added, humbly), ‘1 
hold with Christ that afflictions are not sent 
by God in wrath as penalties for sin.’’ 

‘¢Ts that orthodox, Brother Robinson? ”’ 
asked the third minister, in a deferential tone 
of inquiry. 

Despite the minister’s injunction not to 
leave him, I thought matters were getting 
so serious that a little homely interruption 
would be more to the purpose than my con- 
tinued presence, and I went round to the 
kitchen to ask for Betty’s help. 

“«°Od rot ‘em!’ said she; ‘‘ they’re al- 
ways a-coming at ill-convenierft times; and 
they have such hearty appetites, they’ll make 
nothing of what would have served master 
and you since our poor lasshas beenill. I’ve 
but a bit of cold beef in th’ house; but I’ll 
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do some ham and eggs, and that ’ll rout ‘em 
from worrying the minister. They’re a deal 
quieter after they’ve had their victual. Last 
time as old Robinson came, he was very rep- 
rehensible upon master’s learning, which ‘he 
couldn’t compass to save his life, so he need- 
n’t have been afeard of that temptation, and 
used words long enough to have knocked a 
body down; but after me and missus had 
given him his fill of victual, and he'd had 
some good ale and a pipe, he spoke just 
like any other man, and could crack a joke 
with me.” 

Their visit was the only break in the 
long, weary days and nights. I do not: mean 
that no other inquiries were made. I believe 
that all the neighbors hung about the place 
daily till they could learn from some out- 
comer how Phillis Holman was. But they 
knew better than to come up to the house, for 
the August weather was so hot that every door 
and window was kept constantly open, and 
the least sound outside penetrated all through. 
I am sure the cocks and hens had a sad time 
of it ; for Betty drove them all into an empty 
barn, and kept them fastened up in the dark 
for several days, with very little effect as re- 
garded their crowing and clacking. Atlength 
came a sleep which was the crisis, and from 
which she wakened up with a new, faint life. 
Her slumber had lasted many, many hours. 
We scarcely dared to breathe or move during 
the time ; we had striven to hope so long that 
we were sick at heart, and durst not trust in 
the favorable signs: the even breathing, the 
moistened skin, the slight return of delicate 
color nto the pale, wan lips. I recollect 
stealing out that evening in the dusk, and 
wandering down the grassy lane, under the 
shadow of the over-arching elms to the little 
bridge at the foot of the hill, where the lane 
to the Hope Farm joined another road to 
Hornby. On the low parapet of that bridge 
I found Timothy Cooper, the stupid, half- 
witted laborer, sitting, idly throwing bits of 
mortar into the brook below. Hejust looked 
up at me as I came near, but gave me no 
greeting, either by word or gesture. He had 
generally made some sign of recognition to 
me, but this time I thought he was sullen at 
being dismissed. Nevertheless I felt as if it 
would be a relief to talk a little to some one, 
and Isat down by him. While I was think- 
ing how to begin, he yawned weariedly. 
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‘¢You are tired, Tim?” said 1. 

‘Ay,’ said he. ‘But [ reckon I may go} 
home now.” 

‘‘ Have you been sitting here long?”’ 

‘Welly all daylong. Leastwayssin’ seven 
i’ th’ morning.” 

«Why, what in the world have you been 
doing?” 

‘‘ Naught.”’ 

‘Why have you been sitting here, then? ”’ 

“T’ keep carts off.’ He was up now, 
stretching himself, and shaking his lubberly 
limbs. 

‘“‘Carts! what carts?” 

‘‘Carts as might ha’ wakened yon wench ! 
It’s Hornby market-day. I reckon yo’re no 
better nor a half-wit yoursel’.’’ He cocked 
his eye at me as if he were gauging my in- 
tellect. 

‘And have you been sitting here all day 
to keep the lane quiet?” 

‘Ay. L’ve naught else todo. Th’ minis- 
ter has, turned me adrift. Have yo’ heard 
how th’ lass is faring to-night? ’’ 

** They hope she’ll waken better for this 
long sleep. Good-night to you, and God 
bless you, Timothy,”’ said I. 

He scarcely took any notice of my words, 
as he lumbered across a stile that led to his 
cottage. Presently I went home to the farm. 
Phillis had stirred, had spoken two or three 
faint words. Her mother was with her, 
dropping nourishment into her scarce con- 
scious mouth. The rest of the household 
were summoned to evening prayer for the 
first time for many days. It was a return to 
the daily habits of happiness and health. 
But in these silent days our very lives had 
been an unspoken prayer. Now we met in 
the house-place, and looked at each other 
with strange recognition of the thankfulness 
on all our faces. We knelt down; we waited 
for the minister’s voice. He did not begin 
as usual. He could not; he was choking. 
Presently we heard the strong man’s sob. 
Then old John turned round on his knees, 
and said,— 

‘Minister, I reckon we have blessed the 
Lord wi’ all our souls, though we’ve ne’er 
talked about it; and maybe he'll not need 
spoken words this night. God bless us all, 
and keep our Phillis safe from harm! Amen.’’ 

Old John’s impromptu prayer was all we 
had that night. 
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better day by day from that time. Not 
quickly ; [ sometimes grew desponding, and 
feared that she would never be what she had 
been before ; no more she has, in some ways. 

I seized an early opportunity to tell the 
minister about Timothy Cooper’s unsolicited 
watch on the bridge during the long sum- 
mer’s day. 

‘«God forgive me! ’’ said the minister. «I 
have been too proud in my own conceit. The 
first steps I take out of this house shall be to 
Cooper's cottage.”’ 

I need hardly say Timothy was reinstated 
in his place on the farm; and I have often 
since admired the patience with which his 
master tried to teach him how to do the easy 
work which was henceforward carefully ad- 
justed to his capacity. 

Phillis was carried down-stairs, and lay for 
hour after hour quite silent on the great sofa, 
drawn up under the windows of the house- 
place. She seemed always the same, gentle, 
quiet, and sad. Her ty | did not return 
with her bodily strength. It was sometimes 
pitiful to see her parents’ vain endeavors to 
rouse her to interest. One day the minister 
brought her a set of blue ribbons, reminding 
her with a tender smile of a former conversa- 
tion in which she had owned to a.love of such 
feminine vanities. She spoke gratefully to 
him, but when he was gone she laid them on 
one side, and languidly shut her eyes. An- 
other time I saw her mother bring her the 
Latin and [takian books that she had been so 
fond of before her illness,—or, rather, before 
Holdsworth had goneaway. That was worst 
of all. She turned her face to the wall, and 
cried as soon as her mother’s back was turned. 
Betty was laying theeloth for the early din- 
ner. Her sharp eyes saw the state of the 
case. 

‘* Now, Phillis! ’’ said she, coming up to 
the sofa; ‘* we ha’ done a’ we can for you, 
and th’ doctors has done a’ they can for you, 
and I think the Lord has done a’ he can for 
you, and more than you deserve, too, if you 
don’t do something for yourself. If I were 
you, I’d rise up and snuff the moon, sooner 
than break your father’s and your mother’s 
hearts wi’ watching and waiting till it pleases 
you to fight your own way back to cheerful- 
ness. There, I never favored long preachings, 
and I’ve said my say.” 

A day or two after Phillis asked me, when 
we were alone, if I thought my father and 
mother would allow her to go and stay with 
them for a couple of months. She blushed a 
little as she faltered out her wish for change 
of thought and scene. ; 

** Only for a short time, Paul. Then—we 
will go back to the peace of the old days, I 





“Our Phillis,’’ as he had called her, grew 





know we shall; 1 can, and I will!’ 
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PART IX.—CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Mrs. Morcan was in the garden watering 
her favorite ferns when her husband returned 
home to dinner on the day of Mr. Wode- 
house’s death. The rector was late, and she 
had already changed her dress, and was re- 
moving the withered leaves from her prettiest 
plant of maidenhair, and thinking, with some 
concern of the fish, when she heard his step 
on the gravel; for the cook at the Rectory 
was rather hasty in her temper, and was apt 
to be provoking to her mistress next morning 
when the rector chose to be late. It wasa 
very hot day, and Mr. Morgan was flushed 
and uncomfortable. To see his wife looking 
8, cool and tranquil in her muslin dress rather 
aggravated him than otherwise, for she did 
not betray her anxiety about the trout, but 
welcomed him with a smile, as she felt it her 
duty to do, even when he was late for dinner. 
The rector looked as if all the anxieties of the 
world were on his shoulders, as he came hur- 
riedly along the gravel ; and Mrs. Morgan’s 
curiosity was sufficiently excited by his looks 
to have overcome any consideration but that 
of the trout, which, however, was too serious 
to be trifled with ; so, instead of asking ques- 
tions, she thought it wiser simply to remind 
her husband that it was past six o’clock. 
‘Dinner is waiting,’’ she said, in her com- 
posed way; and the rector went up-stairs to 
wash his hands, half-disposed to be angry 
with his wife. He found her already seated 
at the head of the table when he came down 
after his rapid ablutions ; and though he was 
not particularly quick of perception, Mr, Mor- 
gan perceived by the looks of the servant as 
well as the mistress, that he was generally 
disapproved of throughout the household for 
being half an hour too late. As for Thomas, 
he was at no pains to conceal his sentiments, 
but conducted himself with distant politeness 
towards his master, expressing the feelings of 
the household with all the greater freedom 
that he had been in possession of the Rectory 
since Mr. Bury’s time, and felt himself more 
secure in his tenure than any incumbent, as 
was natural to a man who had already out- 
lived two of these temporary tenants. Mr. 
Morgan was disposed to be conciliatory when 
he saw the strength of the opposite side. 

‘Tam a little late to-day,’’ said the poli- 
tic rector. ‘* Mr. Leeson was with me, and 
I did not want to bring him home to din- 
ner. It was only on Wednesday he dined 








with us, and I know you don’t care for chance 
guests.” 

‘‘T think it shows a great want of sense in 
Mr. Leeson to think of such a thing,”’ said 
Mrs. Morgan, responding by a little flush of 
anger to the unlucky curate’s name. ‘ He 
might understand that people like to be. by 
themselves now and then. I am surprised 
that you give in to him so much as you do, 
William. Good-nature must stop somewhere, 
and I think it is always best to draw a line.” 

‘*T wish it were possible for everyhody to 
draw a line,’’ said the rector, mysteriously, 
with a sigh. ‘I have heard something that 
has grieved me very much to-day. 1 will tell 
you about it afterwards.’”? When he had said 
this, Mr. Morgan addressed himself sadly to 
his dinner, sighing over it, as if that had 
something to do with his distress. 

‘‘ Perhaps, ma’am,”’ suggested Thomas, 
who was scarcely on speaking terms with his 
master, ‘‘ the rector mayn’t have heard as Mr. 
Wodehouse has been took very bad again, 
and aint expected to see out the night? ”’ 

‘¢ Tam very sorry,’’ said the rector. ‘‘ Poor 
ladies ! it will come very hard upon them. My 
dear, [ think you should call and ask if you 
can doanything. Troubles never come singly, 
it is said. I am very sorry for that poor 
young creature ; though, perhaps, things have 
not gone so far as one imagined.’’ The rector 
sighed again, and looked as though his secret, 
whatever it might be, was almost too much for 
him. ‘The consequence, of course, was, that 
Thomas prolonged his services to the last pos- 
sibility, by way of hearing what had hap- 
pened ; as for Mrs. Morgan, she sat on thorns, 
though her sense of propriety was too great 
to permit her to hurry over the dinner. The 
pudding,.though it was the rector’s favorite 
pudding, prepared from a receipt only known 
at All-Souls, in which the late respected Head 
of that learned community had concentrated 
all his genius, was eaten in uneasy silence, 
broken only by the most transparent attempts 
on both sides to make a little conversation. 
Thomas hovered sternly over his master and 
mistress all the time, exacting with inexorable 
severity every usage of the table. He would 
not let them off the very smallest detail, but 
insisted on handing round the peaches, not- 
withstanding Mrs. Morgan’s protest. ‘* They 
are the first out of the new orchard-house,’’ 
said the rector’s wife. ‘I want your opinion 





of them. That will do, Thomas; we have 





got everything now, I think.” Mrs. Morgan 
was a little anxious about the peaches, hav- 
ing made a great many changes on her own 
responsibility in the gardening department ; 
but the rector took the downy fruit as if it 
had been a turnip, and, notwithstanding her 
interest in the long-delayed news, his wife 
could not but find it very provoking that he 
took so little notice of her exertions. 

‘* Roberts stood out against the new flue 
as long as he could,’’ said Mrs. Morgan. 
‘* Mr. Proctor took no interest in the garden, 
and everything had gone to ruin; though I 
must say it was very odd that anyhody from 
your college, William, should be careless 
about such a vital matter,’ said the rector’s 
wife, with a little asperity. ‘* I suppose there 
must be something in the air of Carlingford 
which makes people indifferent.’’ Naturally 
it was very provoking, after all the trouble 
she had taken, to see her husband slicing that 
juicy pulp as if it had been any ordinary mar- 
ket fruit. 

‘** T beg your pardon, my dear,” said Mr. 
Morgan; ‘1 was thinking of this story 
about Mr. Wentworth. One is always wak- 
ing new discoveries of the corruption of hu- 
man nature. He has behaved very badly to 
me; but it is very sad to see a young man 
sacrifice all his prospects for the indulgence 
of his passions ; though that is a very sec- 
ular way of looking at the subject,’’ said the 
vector, shaking his head mournfully. ‘ If 
it is bad in a worldly point of view, what is 
itin a spiritual? and in this age, too, when 
it is 80 important to keep up the cliaracter 
of the clergy!’ Mr. Morgan sighed again 
more heavily than ever as he poured out the 
single glass of port, in which his wife joined 
him after dinner. ‘‘Such an occurrence 
throws a stigma upon the whole Church, as 
Mr. Leeson very justly remarked.” 

‘‘T thought Mr. Leeson must have some- 
thing to do with it,”’ said the rector’s wife. 
‘*What has Mr. Wentworth been doing? 
When you keep a Low-Church curate, you 
never can tell what he may say. If he had 
known of the All-Souls pudding he would 
have come to dinner, and we should have had 
it at first hand,’’ said Mrs. Morgan, severely. 
She put away her peach in her resentment, 
and went to a side-table for her work, which 
she always kept handy for emergencies. 
Like ber husband, Mrs. Morgan had acquired 
some little ** ways” in the long ten years of 
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their engagement, one of which was a con- 
firmed habit of needlework at all kinds of un- 
necessary moments, which much disturbed 
the rector when he bad anything particular 
to say. 

‘* My dear, I am very sorry to see you 80 
much the victim of prejudice,’ said Mr. 
Morgan. ‘*I had hoped that all our long 
experiences—”’ and here the rector stopped 
short, troubled to see the rising color in his 
wife’s face. ‘‘I don’t mean to blame you, 
my dear,’’ said the perplexed man ; ‘‘ I know 
you were always very patient;’’ and he 
paused, not knowing what more to say, com- 
forting himself with the thought that women 
were incomprehensible creatures, 28 80 many 
men have done before. 

‘‘Tam not patient,’’ Said the rector’s wife; 
‘‘it never was my nature. I can’t help 
thinking sometimes that our long experiences 
have done us more harm than good; but I 
hope nothing will ever make me put up with 
a curate who tells tales about other people, 
and flatters one’s self, and comes to dinner 
without being asked. Perhaps Mr. Went- 
worth is very sinful, but at least he is a 
gentleman,”’ said Mrs. Morgan ; and she bent 
her head over her work, and drove her nee- 
dle so fast through the muslin she was at 
work upon, that it glimmered and sparkled 
like summer lightning before the spectator’s 
dazzled eyes. 

‘‘Tam sorry you are so prejudiced,”’ said 
the rector. ‘+ It is a very unbecoming spirit, 
my dear, though I am grieved to say so much 
to you. Mr. Leeson is a very good young 
man, and he has nothing to do with this ter- 
rible story about Mr. Wentworth. I don’t 
wish to shock your feelings ; but there are a 
great many things in the world that one 
can’t explain to ladies. He bas got himself 
into a most distressing position, and a public 
inquiry will be necessary. One can’t help 
seeing the hand of Providence in it,’’ said the 
rector, playing reflectively with the peach on 
his plate. 

It was at this moment that Thomas appeared 
at the door to announce Mr. Leeson, who had 
come to talk over the topic of the day with 
the rector—heing comfortably obtuse in his 
perceptions, and quite disposed to ignore Mrs. 
Morgan’s general demeanor towards himself. 
‘*T am sure she has a bad temper,”’ he would 
say to his confidants in the parish; ‘* you 
can see it by the redness in her face; but I 
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never take any notice when she says rude 
things tome.’’ The redness was alarming in 
Mrs. Morgan’s face as the unlucky man be- 
came visible at the door. She said, audibly, 
‘* T knew we should be interrupted ! ’’ and got 
up from her chair. ‘* As Mr. Leeson is here, 
you will not want me, William,’’ she added, 
in her precisest tones. ‘* If anything has hap- 
pened since you came in, he will be able to 
tell you about it; and perhaps [ had better 
send you your coffee here, for I have a great 
many things to do.’ Mr. Morgan gave a 
little groan in his spirit as his wife went 
away. To do him justice, he had a great 
deal of confidence in her, and was uncon- 
sciously guided by her judgment: in a great 
many matters. Talking it over with Mr. Lec- 
son was a totally different thing : for what- 
ever might be said in his defence, there could 
not be any doubt that the curate professed 
Low-Church principles, and had been known 
to drink tea with Mr. Beecher, the new min- 
ister of Salem Chapel. ‘‘ Not that I object to 
Mr. Beecher because he is a Dissenter,’’ Mr. 
Morgan said, ‘‘ but because, my dear, you 
know, it is a totally different class of society.”’ 
When the rector was left alone to discuss 
parish matters with this doubtful subordinate, 
instead of going into the subject with his wife, 
the good man felt a pang of disappointment ; 
for though he professed to be reluctant to 
shock her, he had heen longing all the time 
to enter into the story, which was certainly 
the most exciting which had occurred in Car- 
lingford since the beginning of his incum- 
bency. Mrs. Morgan, for her part, went up- 
stairs to the drawing-room with so much 
indignation about this personal grievance 
that she almost forgot her curiosity. Mr. 
Leeson hung like a cloud over all the advan- 
tages of Carlingford ; he put out that new 
flue in the greenhouse, upon which she was 
rather disposed to pique herself, and withered 
her ferns, which everybody allowed to be the 
finest collection within a ten miles’ circuit. 

This sense of disgust increased upon her 
as she went into the drawing-room, where 
her eye naturally caught that carpet which 
had been the first cross of her married life. 
When she had laid down her work, she be- 
gan to plan how the offensive bouquets might 
be covered with a pinafore of linén, which 
looked very cool and nice in summer-time. 
And then the rector’s wife reflected that in win- 
ter a floor covered with white looked chilly, 
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and that a woollen drugget of an appropriate 
small pattern would be better on the whole ; 
but no such thing was to be had without go- 
ing to London for it, which brought her 
mind back again to Mr. Leeson and all the 
disadvantages of Carlingford. These subjects 
occupied Mrs. Morgan to the exclusion of ex- 
ternal matters, as was natural ; and when she 
heard the gentlemen stir down-stairs, as if 
with ideas of joining her in the drawing-room, 
the rector’s wife suddenly recollected that she 
had promised some tea to a poor woman in 
Grove Street, and that she could not do better 
this beautiful evening than take it in her own 
person. She was very active in her district at 
all times, and had proved herself an admira- 
ble clergywoman ; but perhaps it would not 
have occurred to her to go out upon a char- 
itable errand that particular evening, had it 
not been for the presence of Mr. Leeson 
down-stairs. 

. It was such a very lovely night that Mrs. 
Morgan was tempted to go farther than she 
intended. She called on two or three of her 
favorites in Grove Street, and was almost as 
friendly with them as Lucy Wodehouse wus 
with the people in Prickett’s Lane ; but be- 
ing neither pretty nor young, like Lucy, nor 
yet a mother with a nursery, qualified to talk 
about the measles, her reception was not 
quite as enthusiastic as it migit have been. 
Somehow, it would appear as though our 
poor neighbors loved most the ministrations 
of youth, which is superior to all ranks in 
the matter of possibility and expectation; 
and inferior to all ranks in the matter of ex- 
perience ; and so holds a kind of balance and 
poise of nature between the small and the 
great. Mrs. Morgan was vaguely sensible of 
her disadvantages in this respect as well as 
in others. She never could help imagining 
what she might have been had she married 
ten years before at the natural period. 
‘‘ And even then not a girl,’’ she said to her- 
self in her sensible way, as she carried this 
habitual thread of thought with her along 
the street, past the little front gardens, where 
there were so many mothers with their chil- 
dren. On the other side of the way the gen- 
teel houses frowned darkly with their stair- 
case windows upon the humility of Grove 
Street ; and Mrs. Morgan began to think with- 
in herself of the Miss Hemmings and other 
spinsters, and how they got along upon this 





path of life, which, after all, is never very 
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lightsome to behold, except in the future or 
the past. It was dead present with the rec- 
tor’s wife just then, and many speculations 
were in her mind, as was natural. ‘‘ Not 
that I could not have lived unmarried,’ she 
continued within herself, with woman’s 
pride ; ‘‘ but things looked so different at 
five-and-twenty!’’ and in her heart she 
grudged the cares she had lost, and sighed 
over this wasting of her years. 

It was just then that the youngest Miss 
Hemmings saw Mrs. Morgan, and crossed 
over to speak to her. Miss Hemmings had 
left five-and-thirty behind a long time ago, 
and thought the rector’s wife a happy wo- 
man in the bloom of youth. When she had 
discovered conclusively that Mrs. Morgan 
would not go in to have a cup of tea, Miss 
Hemmings volunteered to walk with her to 
the corner; and it is not necessary to say 
that she immediately plunged into the topic 
which at that moment engaged all minds in 
Carlingford. ‘If I had not seen it with my 
own eyes, [ should not have believed it,”’ 
said Miss Hemmings. ‘I should have 
thought it a got-up story: not that I ever 
could have thought it impossible, as you say 
—for alas! I know well that without grace 
every wickedness is more than possible—but 
I saw them with my own eyes, my dear Mrs. 
Morgan ; she standing outside, the bold little 
thing, and he at the door,—as if it was right 
for a clergyman to open the door like a man- 
servant,—and from that moment to this she 
has not been seen by any living creature in 
Carlingford ; who can tell what may have 
been done with her?’’ cried the horrified 
eye-witness. ‘‘ She has never been seen from 
that hour! ”’ 

‘‘ But that was only twenty-four hours 
ago,’”’ said Mrs. Morgan ; ‘‘ she may have 
gone off to visit some of her friends.’’ 

‘Ah, my dear Mrs. Morgan, twenty-four 
hours is a long time for a girl to disappear 
out of her own home,’’ said Miss Hemmings ; 
‘‘and all her friends have been sent to, and 
no word can be heard of her. [ am afraid it 
will go very hard with Mr. Wentworth ; and 
L am sure it looks like a judgment upon him 
for all his candlesticks and flowers and 
things,’ she continued, out of breath with 
the impetuosity of her tale. 

‘*Do you think, then, that God makes 
people sin in order to punish them?’’ said 
Mrs. Morgan, with some fire, which shocked 
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Miss Hemmings, who did not quite know 
how to reply. 

‘‘I do so wish you would come in fora 
few minutes and taste our tea; my sister 
Sophia was just making it when I came out. 
We get it from our brother in Assam, and 
we think a great deal of it,”’ said Miss Hem- 
mings ; ‘‘ it can’t possibly be adulterated, 
you know, for it comes direct from his plan- 
tation. If you can’t come in just now, I 
will send you some to the Rectory, and you 
will tell us how you like it. We are quite 
proud of our tea. My brother has a large 
plantation, and he hopes—”’ 

‘*Thank you,”’ said Mrs. Morgan, ‘ but 
the rector will be waiting for me, andI must 
go. It must be very nice to have your tea di- 
rect from the plantation ; and I hope you will 
change your mind about Mr. Wentworth,”’ 
she continued, without much regard for 
punctuation, as she shook hands at the cor- 
ner. Mrs. Morgan went down the narrow 
street which led to Grange Lane, after this 
interview, with some commotion in her mind. 
She took Mr. Wentworth’s part instinctively, 
without asking any proofs of his innocence. 
The sun was just setting, and St. Roque’s 
stood out dark and picturesque against all 
the glory of the western sky as the rector's 
wife went past. She could not help thinking 
of him, in his youth and the opening of his 
career, with a kind of wistful interest. If 
he had married Lucy Wodehouse, and con- 
fined himself to his own district (but then he 
had no district), Mrs Morgan would have 
contemplated the two, not, indeed, without 
a certain half-resentful self-reference and 
contrast, but with natu sympathy. And 
now, to think of this dark and ugly blot on 
his fair beginning disturbed her much. When 
Mrs. Morgan recollected that she had left 
her husband and his curate consulting over 
this matter, she grew very hot and angry, 
and felt humiliated by the thought. Was it 
her William, her hero, whom she had mag- 
nified for all these ten years. though not with- 
out occasional twinges of enlightenment, into 
something great, who was thus sitting upon 
his young brother with so little human feel- 
ing and 80 much middle-aged jealousy? It 
hurt her to think of it, though not for 
Mr. Wentworth’s sake. Poor Mrs. Morgan, 
though not at all a sentimental -person, had 
hoarded up her ideal so much after the ordi- 
nary date, that it came all the harder upon 
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her when everything thus merged into the 
light of common day. She walked very fast 
up Grange Lane, which was another habit 
of her maidenhood not quite in accord with 
the habit of sauntering acquired during the 
same period by the Fellow of All-Souls. 
When Mrs. Morgan was opposite Mr. Wode- 
house’s, she looked across with some interest, 
thinking of Lucy ; and it shocked her greatly 
* to see the closed shutters, which told of the 
presence of death. Then, a little farther up, 
she could see Elsworthy in front of his shop, 
which was already closed, talking vehemently 
toa little groupround the door. The rector's 
wife crossed the street, to avoid coming in 
contact with this excited party ; and, as she 
went swiftly along under the garden walls, 
came direct, without perceiving it, upon Mr. 
Wentworth, who was going the opposite 
way. They were both absorbed in their own 
thoughts, the Perpetual Curate only perceiv- 
ing Mrs. Morgan in time to take off his hat 
to her as he passed; and to tell the truth, 
having no desire for any further intercourse. 
Mrs. Morgan, however, was of a different 
mind. She stopped instantly, as soon as she 
perceived him. ‘‘ Mr. Wentworth, it is get- 
ting late—will you walk with me as far as 
the Rectory ?’’ she said, to the curate’s great 
astonishment. He could not help looking at 
her with curiosity as he turned to accompany 
her. Mrs. Morgan was still wearing her 
wedding things, which were not now in their 
first freshness—not to say that the redness, 
of which she was so painfully sensible, was 
rather out of accordance with the orange 
blossoms. Then she was rather flurried and 
disturbed in her mind; and, on the whole, 
Mr. Wentworth ungratefully concluded the 
rector’s wife to be looking her plainest, as 
he turned with very languid interest to see 
her safely home. 

‘‘A great many things seem to be happen- 
ing just now,’’ said Mrs. Morgan, with a 
good deal of embarrassment ; ‘‘ I suppose the 
people in Carlingford are grateful to anybody 
who gives them something to talk about.” 

‘**T don’t know about the gratitude,”’ said 
the Perpetual Curate ; ‘* it is a sentiment I 
don’t believe in.’ 

“You ought to believe in everything as 
long as you’re young,’’ said Mrs. Morgan. 
‘**T want very much to speak to you, Mr. 
Wentworth :; but then I don’t know how you 
will receive what I am going to say.” 
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“‘T can’t tell until I know what it is,’’ 
said the curate, shutting himself up. He 
had an expressive face generally, and Mrs. 
Morgan saw the shutters put up and the jeal- 
ous blinds drawn over the young man’s coun- 
tenance as clearly as if they had been tangi- 
ble articles.. He did not look at her, but 
kept swinging his cane in his hand, and re- 
garding the pavement with downcast eyes ; 
and if the rector’s wife had formed any ex- 
pectations of finding in the Perpetual Curate 
an ingenuous young heart, open’ to sympathy 
and criticism, she now discovered her mis- 
take. 

‘Tf ITrun the risk, perhaps you will for- 
give me,’’ said Mrs. Morgan. ‘I have just 
been hearing a dreadful story about you ; and 
I don’t believe it in the least, Mr. Went- 
worth,’’ she continued, with a little effusion ; 
for, though she was very sensible, she was 
only a woman, and did not realize the pos- 
sibility of having her sympathy rejected, and 
her favorable judgment received with indiffer- 
ence. 

‘‘Tam much flattered by your good opin- 
ion. What was the dreadful story?’’ asked 
Mr. Wentworth, looking at her with careless 
eyes. They were just opposite Elsworthy’s 
shop, and could almost hear what he was 
saying, a8 he stood in the midst of his little 
group of listeners, talking loud and vehe- 
mently. The Perpetual Curate looked calmly 
at him across the road, and turned again to 
Mrs. Morgan, repeating his question, ‘*‘What 
was the dreadful story? One gets used to to- 
mances,’’ he said, with a composure too elab- 
orate to be real; but Mrs. Morgan did not 
think of that. 

+ ‘Tf you don’t care about it, I need not say, 
anything,” said the rector’s wife, who could 
not help feeling affronted. ‘But I am so 
sorry that Mr. Morgan and you don’t get 
on,”’ she continued, after a little pause. ‘TI 
have no right to speak; but I take an inter- 
est in everything that belongs to the parish. 
If you would put a little confidence in my 
husband, things might go on better; but, in 
the mean time, I thought I might say to you, 
on my own account, that [ had heard this 
scandal, and that I don’t believe in it. If 
you do not understand my motive, I can’t 
help it,” said the rector’s wife, who was now 
equally ready for friendship or for battle. 

‘‘ Thanks ; I understand what you mean,’’ 
said Mr. Wentworth, who had come to him- 
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self. ** But will you tell me what it is you 
don’t believe in?’’ he asked with a suile, 
‘which Mrs. Morgan did not quite compre- 
hend. 

‘*T will tell you,” she said, with a little 


quiet exasperation. ‘I don’t think you |, 


would risk your prospects, and get yourself 
into trouble, and damage your entire life for 
the sake of any girl, however pretty she 
might be. Men don’t do such things for 
women now-a-days, even when it is a wor- 
thy object,’”’ said the disappointed optimist. 
‘And I believe you are a great deal more 
sensible, Mr. Wentworth.’’ There was just 
that tone of mingled approval and contempt 
in this speech which a woman knows how to 
deliver herself of without any appearance of 
feeling ; and which no young man, howeyer 
blasé, can hear with composure. | 
'  * Perhaps not,’’ he said with a little heat 
and arising color. ‘1 am glad you think 
me so sensible.’”’ And then there ensued a 
pause, upon the issue of which depended 
the question of peace or war between these 
two. Mr. Wentworth’s good angel, perhaps, 
dropped softly through the dusky air that 
moment, and jogged his perverse charge with 
the tip of a celestial wing. ‘*And yet there 
might be women in the world for whom—”’ 
said the curate; and stopped again. ‘“T 
dare say you are not anxious to know my 
sentiments on the subject,’’ he continued, 
with a little laugh. ‘Iam sorry you think 
so badly—I mean 60 well of me.”’ 

*T don’t think badly of you,” said Mrs. 
Morgan, hastily. ‘* Thank you for walking 
with me; and whatever happens, remember 
that I for one don’t believe a word of it,”’ she 
said, holding out her hand. After this little 
declaration of friendship, the rector’s wile re- 
turned to the Rectory, where her husband 
was waiting for her, more than ever prepared 
to stand up for Mr. Wentwerth. She went 
back to the. drawing-room, forgetting all 
about the carpet, and poured out the tea with 

" satisfaction, and made herself very agreeable 
to Mr. Finial, the architect, who bad come to 
talk over the restorations. In that moment 
of stimulation she forgot all her experience 
of her husband's puzzled looks, of the half 
comprehension with which he looked at her, | 
and the depths of stubbern determination | 
which were far beyond the reach of her has- 
tier and more generous spirit, and 50 went on 
with more satisfaction and gayety than she had | 
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felt possible for a long time, beating her drums 
and blowing her trumpets, to the encounter 
in which her female forces were so confident 
of victory. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


‘Mr. WeNrwortn went upon his way, af- 
ter he had parted from Mrs. Morgan, with a 
moment’s gratitude; but he had not gone 
half a dozen steps before that amiable senti- 
ment yielded to a sense of soreness and vexa- 
tion. He had almost acknowledged that he 
was conscious of the slander against which 
he had made up his mind to present a blank 
front of unconsciousness and passive resistance, 
and he was angry with himself for his suscep- 
tibility to this unexpected voice of kindness. 
He was going home; but he did not care for 
going home. Poor Mrs. Hadwin’s anxious 
looks of suspicion had added to the distaste 
with which he thought of encountering 2 gain 
the sullen, shabby rascal to whom he had 
given shelter. It was Saturday night, and 
he had still his sermon to prepare for the 
next day; but the young man was in a state 
of disgust with all the circumstances of his 
let, and could not make wp his mind to go in 
and address himself to his work as he ought 
to have done. Such a sense of injustice and 
cruelty as possessed him was not likely to 
promote composition, especially as the pulpit 
addresses of the Curate of St. Roque’s were 
not of a declamatory kind. ‘To think that so 
many years’ work could be neutralized in a 
day by a sudden breath of scandal, made him 
not humble or patient, but fierce and resent- 
ful. He had been in Wharfside that after- 
noon, and felt convinced that even the dying 
woman at No. 10 Prickett’s Lane had heard 
of Rosa Elsworthy ; and he saw, or imagined 
he saw, many a distrustful, inquiring glance 
thrown at him by people to whom he had been 
a kind of secondary Providence. Naturally, 
the mere thought of the failing allegiance of 
the ‘district’? went to Mr. Wentworth’s 
heart. When he turned round suddenly 
from listening to a long account of one poor 
family’s distresses, and saw Tom Bowman, 
the gigantic bargeman, whose six children 
the curate had baptized ina lump, and whose 
baby had been held at the font by Lucy Wode- 
house herself, looking at him wistfully with 
rude affection, and something that looked very 
much like pity, it is impossible to describe 
the bitterness that welled up in the mind of 
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the Perpetual Curate. “Instead of leaving 
Wharfside comforted as he usually did, he 
came away wounded and angry, feeling to its 
full extent the fickleness of popular sympa- 
thy. And when he came into Grange Lane 
and saw the shutters closed, and Mr. Wode- 
house’s green door shut fast, as if never more 
to open, all sources of consolation seemed to 
be shut against him. Even the habit he had 
. of going into Elsworthy‘s to get his newspa- 
per, and to hear what talk might be current 
in Carlingford, contributed to the sense of 
utter discomfort and wretchedness which over- 
whelmed him. Men in other positions have 
generally to consult the opinion of their equals 
only ; but all sorts of small people can plant 
thorns in the path of a priest who has given 
himself with fervor to the duties of his office. 
True enough, such clouds blow by, and some- 
times leave behind a sky clearer than hefore ; 
but that result is doubtful, and Mr. Went- 
worth was not of the temper to comfort him- 
self with philosophy. He felt ingratitude 
keenly, as men do at eight-and-twenty, even 
when they have made up their minds that 
gratitude is a delusion ; and still more keenly, 
with deep resentment and indignation, he felt 
the horrible doubt which had diffused itself 
around him, and seemed to be looking at him 
out of everybody’s eyes. In such a state of. 
mind one bethinks one’s self of one’s relations 
—those friends not always congenial, but 
whom one looks to instinctively, when one is 
young, in the crises of life. He knocked at 
his aunt’s door almost without knowing it, as 
he went down Grange Lane, after leaving Mrs. 
Margan, with vague sentences of his sermon 
floating in his mind through all the imbroglio 
of other thoughts. Even Aunt Dora’s foolish 
affection might have been a little comfort at 
the moment, and he could not but be a little 
curious to know whether they had heard Els- 
worthy’s story, and what the patronesses of 
Skelmersdale thought of the matter. Some- 
how, just then, in the midst of his distresses, 
a vision of Skelmersdale burst upon the Per- 
petual Curate like a glimpse of a better world. 
If he could but escape there out of all this 
sickening misconception and ingratitude—if 
he could but take Lucy into his protecting 
arms, and carry her away far from the clouds 
that were gathering over her path as well as 
hisown. The thought found vent in an im- 
patient, long-drawn sigh, and was then ex- 





pelled contemptuously from the young man’s 
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bosom. If a hundred Skelmersdales were in 
his power, here, where his honor had been 
attacked, it was necessary to remain, in the 
face of all obstacles, till it was cleared. 

The Miss Wentworths had just come up to 
the drawing-room after dinner when their ~ 
nephew entered. As for Miss Dora, she had 
seated herself by the window, which was 
open, and, with her light little curls flutter- 
ing upon her cheek, was watching a tiny puff 
of smoke by the side of the great laurel, which 
indicated the spot occupied at this moment by 
Jack and his cigar. ‘+ Dear fellow, he does 
enjoy the quiet,’’ she said, with a suppressed 
little sniff of emotion. ‘+ ‘To think we should 
be in such misery about poor dear Frank, and 
have Jack, about whom we have all been so 
unbelieving, sent to us fora consolation. My 
poor brother will be so happy,’’ said Miss 
Dora, almost crying at the thought. She was 
under the influence of this sentiment when 
the curate entered. It was perhaps impossi- 
ble for Mr. Wentworth to present himself 
before his three aunts at the present crisis 
without a certain consciousness in his looks; 
and it was well that it was twilight, and he 
could not read distinctly all that was written 
in their countenances. Miss Cecilia held out 
her lovely old hand to him first of all. She 
said, ‘* How do you do, Frank?’’ which was 
not very original, but yet counted for a good 
deal in the silence. When he came up to 
her, she offered him her sweet old cheek with 
a look of pity which touched, and yet affront- 
ed, the Perpetual Curate. He thought it 
was the wisest way to accept the chailenge 
at once. : 

‘Tt is very good of you, but you need net 
be sorry for me,”’ he said, as he sat down by 
her. And then there was a little pause—an 
awful pause ; for Miss Wentworth had no 
further observations to offer, and Miss Dora, 
who had risen up hastily, dropped into her 
chair again in a disconsolate condition, when 
she saw that her nephew did not take any 
notice of her. The poor little woman sat 
down with miserable sensations, and did not 
find the comfort she hoped for in contempla- 
tion of the smoke of Jack’s cigar. After all, 
it was Frank who was the original owner of 
Miss Dora’s affections. When she saw him, 
as she thought, in a state of guilt and trouble, 
received with grim silence by the dreaded Leo- 
nora, the poor lady began to waver greatly, 
divided between a longing to return to her 
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old allegiance, and a certain pride in the new pened as yet, except perhaps the prodigal’s 
bonds which. bound her to so great a sinner return,’’ said the Perpetual Curate, with a 
as Jack. She could not help feeling the dis- slight touch of bitterness. His eye had just 
tinction of having such a reprobate in her lighted on Jack sauntering through the gar- 
hands. But the sight of Frank brought back den with his cigar; and Mr. Wentworth 
old habits, and Miss Dora felt at her wits’ ' was human, and could not entirely refrain 
end, and could not tell what to do. | from the expression of his sentiments. 

At length Miss Leonora’s voice, which was ‘* But, O Frank, my dear, you are not an- 
decided contralto, broke the silence. ‘I am’ gry about poor Jack?” said Miss Dora. ‘ He 
very glad to see you, Frank,” said the strong- has not known what it was to be at home for 
minded aunt. ‘* From something we heard, years and years. A stepmother is ao differ- 
I supposed you had gone away for a time, ent from an own mother, and he never has had 
and we were rather anxious about your move- any opportunities; and, O Frank, don’t 

ments. There are so many things going on you remember that there is joy in heaven?” 
in the family just now, that one does not cried the anxious aunt—* not to say that he 





know what to think. I am glad to see you | 
are still in Carlingford.” 

‘*T never had the least intention of going 
away,”’ said Mr. Wentworth; ‘‘ I can’t im-| 
agine who could teli you so.”’ 

** Nobody told us,’’ said Miss Leonora ; 
‘* we drew that conclusion from other things | 
we heard. Dora, give Frank the newspaper 
with that paragraph about Gerald. I have. 
prophesied from the first which way Gerald | 
was tending. It is very shocking of him, and | 
I don’t know what they are to do, for Louisa | 
is an expensive little fool ; and if he leaves 
the Rectory, they can’t have enough to live | 
on. If you knew what your brother was 
going to do, why didn’t you advise him other- 
wise? Besides, he will be wretched,’’ said 
the discriminating woman. ‘I never ap- 
proved of his ways, but I could not say any- 
thing against his sincerity. I believe his/ 
heart was in his work ; a man may be very 
zealous, and yet very erroneous,” said Miss 
Leonora, like an oracle out of the shadows. 

‘* T don’t know if he is erroneous or not— 
but I know I should like to punch this man’s 
head,’’ said the curate, who had taken the 
paper to the window, where there was just 
light enough to make out the paragraph. 
He stood looming over Mise Dora, a great 
black shadow against the fading light. *‘* All 
the mischief in the world comes of these 
villanous papers,’ said Mr. Wentworth; 
‘though I did not think anybody now-a- 
days believed in the Chronicle. Gerald has 


not gone over to Rome, and I don’t think he | 


means to go. I dare say you have agitated 
yourself unnecessarily about more than one 
supposed event in the family,’’ he continued, 
throwing the paper on the table. ‘I don’t 





know anything very alarming that has hap- 


|is the eldest son. And it is such a thing for 
| the family to see him changing ‘his ways in 
such a beautiful spirit! ”’ said Miss Dora. 
The room was almost dark by this time, and 


| she did not see that her penitent had entered 


while she spoke. 

‘« It is very consoling to gain your approval, 
Aunt Dora,’’ said Jack. ‘* My Brother 
Frank doesn’t know me. If the Squire will 
make a nursery of his house, what can a man 
do? But a fellow can’t be quite ruined as 
‘long as he has—”’ aunts, the reprobate was 


| about to say, with an inflection of laughter 


intended for Frank’s ear only in his voice ; 
but he fortunately remembered in time that 
| Miss Leonora had an acute intelligence, and 
was not to be trifled with—‘As long as he 
has female relations,’’ said Jack, in his most 
feeling tone. ‘* Men never sympathize with 
men;”’ he seemed to be apologizing for Frank’s 
indifference, as well as for his own sins. He 
had just had a very good dinner,—for the Miss 
Wentworths’ cook was the best in Carling- 
ford,—and Jack, whose digestion was perfect, 
was @isposed to please everybody, and had, 
in particular, no disposition to quarrel with 
Frank. 

**Q my dear, you see how humble and 
forgiving he is,’’ said Miss Dora, rising on 
tiptoe to whisper into the curate’s ear ; ‘* and 
always takes your part whenever you are 
mentioned,”’ said the injudicious aunt. Mean- 
time the other sisters were very silent, sitting 
each in the midst of her own group of shad- 
ows. Then Miss Leonora rose with a sud- 
den rustling of all her draperies, and with 
her own energetic hand rang the bell. 

‘* Now the lamp is coming,’’ said Jack, in 
a tone of despair, ‘‘ a bright, blank, pitiless 
globe like the world ; and instead of this de- 
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licious darkness, where one can see nothing 
distinctly, my heart will be torn asunder for 
the rest of the evening by the sight of suicide. 
Why do weever have lights?” said the ex- 
quisite, laying himeclf down softly on a sofa. 
When the lamp was brought in, Jack became 
visible stretched out in an attitude of perfect 
repose and tranquillity, with a quiet con- 
science written in every fold of his scrupulous 
apparel. As for Frank, on the contrary, he 
was still in morning-dress, and was biting his 
nails, and had a cloud upon his brow which 
the sudden light disclosed like a traitor before 
che was prepared for it. Between the two 
brothers such a contrast was visible that it 
was not surprising if Miss Dora, still waver- 
ing in her allegiance, went back with relief 
to the calm countenance of her penitent, and 
owned to herself with trembling that the cu- 
rate looked pre-occupied and guilty. Per- 
haps Miss Leonora came to a similar conclu- 
sion. She seated herself at her writing-table 
with her usual air of business, and made a 
pen to a hard point by the light of the can- 
dles which were sacred to her particular use. 

‘‘T heard some news this morning which 
pleased me very much,’ said Miss Leonora. 
‘‘] dare say you remember Julia Trench? 
You two used to be a great deal together at 
one time. She is going to be married to Mr. 
Shirley’s excellent curate, who is a young 
man of the highest character. He did very 
well at the university, I believe,’’ said the 
patroness of Skelmersdale ; ‘* but 1 confess I 
don’t care much for academical honors. He 
is an excellent clergyman, which is a great 
deal more to the purpose, and I thoroughly 
agree with his views. So, knowing the inter- 
est we take in Julia, you may think how 
pleased we were,’’ said Miss Leonora, looking 
full into her nephew’s face. He knew what 
she meant as distinctly as if she had put it in 
words. 

‘*When is old Shirley going to die? ’’ said 
Jack from the sofa. ‘ It’s rather hard upon 
Frank, keeping him out of the living so long ; 
and if I were you I'd be jealous of this model 
curate,’’ said the fine gentleman, witha slight 
civil yawn. ‘I don’t approve of model cu- 
rates upon family livings. People are apt to 
make comparisons,” said Jack, and then he 
raised his head with a little energy—‘Ah, 
there it is,’’ said the Sybarite, ‘the first 
moth. Don’t be precipitate, my dear fellow. 
Aunt Dora, pray sit quietly where you are, 
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and don’t disturb our operations. It is only 
a moth, to be sure; but don’t let us cut short 
the moments of a creature that has no here- 
after,” said Jack, solemnly. He disturbed 
them all by this eccentric manifestation of 
benevolence, and flapped his handkerchief 
round Miss Dora, upon whose white cap the 
unlucky moth, frightened by its benefactor’s 
vehemence, was fluttering wildly. Jack even 
forgot himself so far as to swear at the fright- 
ened insect as it flew wildly off at a tangent, 
not to the open window, but to Miss Leonora’s 
candles, where it came to an immediate end. 
But nobody understood what was implied in 
the accidénte. Miss Leonora sat rather grimly 
looking on at all this by-play. When her 
elegant nephew threw himself back once more 
upon his sofa, she glanced from him to his 
brother with a comparison which perhaps 
was not so much to the disadvantage of the 
Perpetual Curate. But even Miss Leonora, 
though so sensible, had her weaknesses ; and 
she was very evangelical, and could put up 
with a great deal from the sinner who had 
placed himself for conversion in her hands. 

‘‘We have too great a sense of our respon- 
sibility to treat Skelmersdale simply asa fam- 
ily living,” she said. ‘* Besides, Frank of 
course is to have Wentworth Rectory. Ger- 
ald’s perversion is a great blow ; but still, if 
it is to be, Frank will be provided for at least. 
As for our parish—”’ 

‘*T beg your pardon,”’ said the curate ; “I 
have not the least intention of leaving Car- 
lingford. At the present moment neither 
Skelmersdale nor Wentworth would tempt 
me. Iam in no doubt as to where my work 
lies, and there is enough of it to satisfy any 
man.”’ He could not help thinking, as he 
spoke, of ungrateful Wharfside, for which 
he had done so much, and the recollection 
brought a little flush of indignant color to 
his cheek. 

‘‘O Frank, my dear,”’ said Miss Dora in 
a whisper, stealing up to him, ‘if it is not 
true, you must not mind. O my dear boy, 
nobody will mind it if it is not true.” She 
put her hand timidly upon his arm as she 
reached up to his ear, and at the same time 
the poor little woman, who was trying all 
she could to serve two masters, kept one eye 
upon Jack, lest her momentary return to his 
brother might have a disastrous effect upon 
the moral reformation which she was nursing 
with so much care. As for the curate, he 
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gave her a hasty glance, which very nearly 
made an end of Miss Dora. She retired to 
her seat with no more courage to say any- 
thing, unable to make out whether it was 
virtuous reproach or angry guilt which looked 
at her sosternly. She felt her headache com- 
ing on as she sank again upon her chair. If 
she could but have stolen away to her own 
room, and had a good comforting cry in the 
dark, it might have kept off the headache ; 
but then she had to be faithful to her post, 
and to look after the reformation of Jack. 

‘*T have no doubt that a great work might 
be done in Carlingford,’’ said Miss Leonora, 
‘*if you would take my advice and organize 
matters properly, and make due provision for 
the lay element. As for Sisters of Mercy, I 
never had any belief in them. They only get 
young clergymen into mischief,’’ said the 
strong-minded aunt. ‘‘We are going to have 
tea, Frank, if you will have some. Poor Mr. 
Shirley has got matters into very bad order 
at Skelmersdale, but things will be different 
under the new incumbent, I hope,’’ said Miss 
Leonora, shooting a side glance of keen in- 
spection at tke curate, who bore it steadily. 

‘‘T hope he will conduct himself to your 
satisfaction.’’ said Mr. Wentworth, with a 
bland but somewhat grim aspect, from the 
window, ‘ but I can’t wait for tea. I have 
still got some of my work to do for to-mor- 
row ; 80 good-night.’’ 

“T'll walk with you, Frank,”’ said his 
elder brother. ‘* My dear aunts, don’t look 
alarmed ; nothing can happen tome. There 
are few temptations in Grange Lane; and, 
besides, I shall come back direeiy. J cannot 
do without my tea,’’ said Jack, by way of 
consoling poor Miss Dora, who had started 
with consternation at the proposal. And the 
two brothers went out into the fresh evening 
air together, their Aunt Dora watehing them 
from the window with inexpressible anxiety ; 
for perhaps it was not quite right for a cler- 
gyman to saunter out of doors in the evening 
with such a doubtful member of socicty as 
Jack; and perhaps Frank, having himself 
fallen into evil ways, might hinder or throw 
obstacles in the way of his brother’s re-es- 
tablishment in the practice of all the virtues. 
Miss Dora, who had to carry them both upon 
her shoulders, and who got no sympathy in 
the present case from her hard-hearted sisters, 
was fain at last to throw a shaw! over her 
head and steal out to that summer-house 
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which was built into the garden-wall, and 
commanded Grange Lane from its little win- 
dow. There she established herself in the 
darkness, an affectionate spy. There ought 
to have been a moon that night, and accord- 
ingly the lamps were not lighted at that end 
of Grange Lane, for the authorities in Car- 
lingford bore a frugal mind. But the sky 
had become cloudy, and the moon shone only 
by intervals, which gave a certain character 
of mystery and secrecy to the night. Through 
this uncertain light the anxious woman saw 
her two nephews coming and going under the 
window, apparently in the most eager con- 
versation. Miss Dora’s anxiety grew to such 
a height that she opened softly a chink of the 
window in hope of being able to hear as well 
as to see, but that attempt was altogether 
unsuccessful. Then, when they had walked 
about for half an hour, which looked like 
two hours to Miss Dora, who was rapidly 
taking one of her bad colds at the half-open 
window, they were joined by another figure 
which she did not think she had ever seen 
before. The excitement was growing tre- 
mendous, and the aspect of the three con- 
spirators more and more alarming, when the 
poor lady started with a little scream at a noise 
behind her, and, turning round, saw her maid, 
severe as a pursuing Fate, standing qt the 
door. ‘After giving me your word as you 
wouldn’t come no more! ’’ said the reproach- 
ful despot who swayed Miss Dora’s soul. 
After that she had to make the best of her 
way indoors, thankfu! not to be carried to 
her room and put into hot water, which was 
the original intention of Collins. But it would 
be impossible to describe the emotions of 
Miss Dora’s mind after this glimpse into the 
heart of the voleano on which her innocent 
feet were standing. Unless it were murder 
or high treason, what could they have to plot 
about? or was the mysterious stranger a dis- 
guised Jesuit, and the whole business some 
terrible Papist conspiracy? Jack, who had 
been so much abroad, and Gerald, who was 
going over to Rome, and Frank, who was in 
trouble of every description, got entangled 
together in Miss Dora’s disturbed imagina- 
tion. No reality could be so frightful as the 
fancies with which she distracted herself after 
that peep from the summer-house; and it 
would be impossible to describe the indigna- 
tion of Collins, who knew that her mistress 
would kill herself some day, and was aware 
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that she, in her own person, would get little 
rest that night. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


‘‘T pon’r know what is the exact connec- 
tion between tea and reformation,’’ said Jack 
Wentworth, with a wonderful yawn. ‘‘When 
‘ sonsider that this is all on account of that 
stupid beast Wodehouse, I feel disposed to eat 
him. By the way, they have got a capital 
cook ; I did not think such a cuisine was the 
sort of thing to be found in the bosom of 
one’s family, which has meant boiled mutton 
up to this moment, to my uninstructed im- 
agination. But the old ladies are in a state 
of excitement which, I presume, is unusual 
to them. It appears you have been getting 
into scrapes like other people, though you are 
a parson. As your elder brother, my dear 
Frank—”’ 

** Look here,”’ said the Perpetual-Curate ; 
** you want to.ask about Wodehouse. I will 
answer your questions, since you seem to have 
some interest in him; but I don’t speak of 
my private affairs to any but my intimate 
friends,’’ said Mr. Wentworth, who was not 
in a humor to be trifled with. 

The elder brother shrugged his shoulders. 
‘Tt is curious to remark the progress of the 
younger members of one’s family,’’ he said, 
reflectively. ‘*When you were a little hoy, 
you took your drubbings dutifully ; but never 
mind, we've another subject in hand. .I take 
an interest in Wodehouse, and so do you—I 
can’t tell for what reason. Perhaps he is one 
of the intimate friends with whom you dis- 
cuss your private affairs? but that is a matter 
quite apart from the subject. The thing is, 
that he has to be taken care of—not for his 
own sake, as I don’t need to explain to you,”’ 
said Jack. ‘I hear the old fellow died to- 
day, which was the'best thing he could have 
done, upon the whole. Perhaps you can tell 
me how much he had, and how he has left 
it? Wemay have to take different sides, and 
the fellow himself is a snob ; but I should like 
to understand exactly the state of affairs be- 
tween you and me, as gentlemen,”’ said the 
heir of the Wentworths. Either a passing 
spasm of compunction passed over him as he 
said the word, or it was the moon, which had 
just flung aside the last fold of cloud and 
burst out upon them as they turned back 
facing her. ‘*When we know how the affair 
stands, we can either negotiate or fight,’’ he 
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added, puffing a volume of smoke from his 
cigar. ‘*‘ Really a very fine effect—that little 
church of yours comes well against that bit 
of sky. It looks like a Constable, or rather 
it would look like a Constable, thrusting up 
that bit of a spire into the blue, if it hap- 
pened to be daylight,’’ said Jack, making a 
tube of his hand, and regarding the picture 
with great interest. Miss Dora at her win- 
dow beheld the movement with secret horror 
and apprehension, and took it for some mys- 
' terious sign. 

‘¢ T know nothing about Mr. Wodehouse’s 
property,’’ said the curate: ‘‘ I wish I knew 
enough law to understand it. He has left 
no will, I believe ;* and Mr. Wentworth 
watched his brother’s face with no small in- 
terest as he spoke. 

** Very like a Constable,’’ said Jack, still 
with his hands to his eyes. ‘‘ These clouds 
to the right are not a bad imitation of some 
effects of his. I beg your pardon, but Con- 
stable is my passion. And so old Wodehouse 
has left no will? What has he left? some 
daughters? Excuse my curiosity,’ said the 
elder brother. ‘‘I am a man of the world, 
you know. If you like this other girl well 
enough to compromise yourself on her account 
(which, mind you, I think a great mistake), 
you can’t mean to go in at the same time for 
that pretty sister, eh? It’s a sort of sport 
I don’t attempt myself—though it may be 
the correct thing for a clergyman, for any- 
thing I can tell to the contrary,” said: the 
tolerant critic. 

Mr. Wentworth had swallowed down the 
interruptions that rushed to his lips, and 
heard his brother out with unusual patience. 
After all, perhaps Jack was the only man in 
the world whom he could ask to advise bim 
in such an emergency. ‘[ take it for 
granted that r~~ “on’t mean to insult either 
me or my profession,’ he said, gravely ; 
‘‘and, to tell the truth, here is one point 
upon which I should be glad of your help. I 
am convinced that it is Wodehouse who has 
carried away this unfortunate girl. She is 
a little fool, and he has imposed upon her. 
If you can get him to confess this, and to re-. 
store her to her friends, you will lay me un-- 
der the deepest obligation,” said the Per-- 
petual Curate, with unusual energy. ‘1 
don’t mind telling you that such a slander 
disables me, and goes to my heart.’” When 
he had once begun to speak on the subject,, 
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he could not help expressing himself fully ; 
and Jack, who had grown out of acquaint- 
ance with the nobler sentiments, woke up 
with a slight start through all his moral be- 
ing to recognize the thrill of subdued passion 
and scorn and grief which was in his brother’s 
voice. Innocent Miss Dora, who knew no 
evil, had scarcely a doubt in her mind that 
Frank was guilty; but Jack, who scarcely 
knew what goodness was, acquitted his 
brother instantaneously, and required no 
other proof. Perhaps if he had been capa- 
ble of any impression beyond an intellectual 
one, this little incident might, in Miss Dora’s 
own language, have ** done him good.”’ 

** So you have nothing to do with it?’’ he 
said, witha smile. ‘+ Wodehouse! but then 
the fellow hasn’t a penny. I see some one 
skulking along under the walls that looks 
like him. Hist! Smith —Tom—what do 
they call you? We want you here,” said 
Jack, upon whom the moon was shining full. 
Where he stood in his evening coat and spot- 
less breadth of linen, the heir of the Went- 
worths was ready to meet the eye of all the 
world. His shabby subordinate stopped 
short, with a kind of sullen admiration, to 
look at him. Wodehouse knew the nature 
of Jack Wentworth’s pursuits a great deal 
better than his brother, and that some of 
them would not bear much investigation ; but 
when he saw him stand triumphant in gor- 
geous apparel, fearing no man, the poor ras- 
cal, whom everybody kicked at, rose superior 
to his own misfortunes. He had not made 
much of it in his own person, but that life 
, was not altogether a failure which had pro- 
duced Jack Wentworth. He obeyed his su- 
perior’s call with instinctive fidelity, proud, 
in spite of himself, to be living the same 
life and sharing the same perils. When he 
emerged into the moonlight, his shaggy coun- 
tenance looked excited and haggard. Not- 
withstanding all his experiences, he was not 
of a constitution which could deny nature. 
He had inflicted every kind of torture upon 
his father while living, and bad no remorse 
to speak of now that he was dead ; but, not- 
withstanding, the fact of the death affected 
him. His eyes looked wilder than usual, 
and his face older and more worn, and he 
looked round him with a kind of clandestine, 
skulking instinct as he came out of the 
shadow into the light. 
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This was the terrible conjunction which 
Miss Dora saw from her window. The anx- 
ious woman did not wait long enough to be 
aware that the curate left the other two to 
such consultations as were inevitable between 
them, and went away very hastily to his own 
house, and to the work which still awaited 
him—‘* When the wicked man turneth away 
from the evil of his ways, and doeth that 
which is lawful and right.’”’. Mr. Went- 
worth, when he came back to it, sat for 
about an hour over his text before he wrote 
a single syllable. His heart had been wrung 
that day by the sharpest pangs which can be 
inflicted upon a proud and gencrous spirit. 
He was disposed to be bitter against all the 
world—-against the dull eyes that would not 
see, the dull ears that could shut themselves 
against all suggestions either of gratitude or 
justice. It appeared to him, on the whole, that 
the wicked man was every way the best off in 
this world, besides being wooed and besought 
to accept the blessings of the other. And the 
curate was conscious of an irrepressible in- 
clination to exterminate the human vermin, 
who made the earth such an imbroglio of dis- 
tress and misery ; and was sore and wounded 
in his heart to feel how his own toils and 
honest purposes availed him nothing, and 
how all the interest and sympathy of by- 
standers went to the pretender. ‘These sen- 
timents naturally complicated his thoughts, 
and made composition difficult; not to say 
that they added a thrill of human feeling 
warmer than usual to the short and succinct 
sermon. It was not an emotional sermon, in 
the ordinary sense of the word; but it was so 
for Mr. Wentworth, who carried to an extreme 
point the Anglican dislike for pulpit exagger- 
ation in all forms. The Perpetual Curate 
was not a natural orator. He had very little 
of the eloquence which gave Mr. Vincent so 
much success in the Dissenting connection 
during his short stay in Carlingford, which 
was a kind of popularity not much to the 
taste of the Churchman. But Mr. Went- 
worth had a certain faculty of concentrating 
his thoughts into the tersest expression, and 
of uttering in a very few words, as if they did 
not mean {anything particular, ideas which 
were always individual, and often of distinct 
originality—a kind of utterance which is very 
dear to the English mind. As was natural, 
there was but a limited amount of people 
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able to find him out; but those who did so 
were rather fond of talking about the ‘ re- 
strained power ”’ of the Curate of St. Roque’s. 

Next morning was a glorious summer Sun- 
day—one of those days of peace on which 
this tired old earth takes back her look of 
innocenge, and deludes herself with thoughts 
of Eden. To be sure, there were tumults 
enough going on over her surface—vulgar 
merry-makings and noises, French drums 
beating, all kinds of discordant sounds going 
on here and there, by land and sea, under 
that tranquil impartial sun. But the air 
was very still in Carlingford, where you could 
hear the bees in the lime blossoms as you 
went to church in the sunshine. All that 
world of soft air in which the embowered 
houses of Grange Lane lay beatified, was 
breathing sweet of the limes ; but notwith- 
standing the radiance of the day, people were 
talking of other subjects as they came down 
under the shadow of the garden-walls to St. ' 
Roque’s. There was a great stream of peo- | 
ple—greater than usual ; for Carlingford was 
naturally anxious to see how Mr. Wentworth 
would conduct himself in such an emergency. | 
On one side of the way Mr. Wodehouse’s | 
hospitable house, shut up closely, and turning 
all its shuttered windows to the light, which | 
shone serenely indifferent upon the blank: 
frames, stood silent, dumbly contributing its 
great moral to the human holiday; and on 
the other, Elsworthy’s closed shop, with the 
blinds drawn over the cheerful windows 
above, where little Rosa once amused herself 
watching the passengers, interposed a still 
more dreadful discordance. The Carlingford 
people talked of both occurrences with com- 
posure as they went to St. Roque’s. They 
were sorry and shocked and very curious ; but 
that wonderful moral atmosphere of human 
indifference and self-regard which surrounds 
every individual soul, kept their feelings quite 
within bounds. Most people wondered much 
what people would say; whether he would 
really venture to face the Carlingford world ; 
whether he wou’) take refuge in a funeral 
. sermon for Mr. \y vdehouse; or how it was 
possible for him to conduct himself under 
such circumstances. When the greater part 
of the congregation was seated, Miss Leonora 
Wentworth, all by herself, in her iron-gray 
silk, which rustled like a breeze along the 
narrow passage, although she wore no crino- 
line, went up to a seat immediately in front, 
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close to Mr. Wentworth’s choristers, who 
just then came trooping in in their white 
surplices, looking like angels of unequal 
height, and equivocal reputation. Miss Leo- 
nora placed herself in the front row of a little 
group of benches arranged at the side, just 
where the curate’s wife would have been 
placed had he. possessed such an appendage. 
She looked down blandly upon the many lines 
of faces turned towards her, aceepting their 
inspection with perfect composure. Though 
her principles were evangelical, Miss Leonora 
was still a Wentworth, anda woman. She 
had not shown any sympathy for her nephew 
on the previous night ; but she had made up 
her mind to stand by him, without saying 
anything about her determination. This in- 
cident made a great impression on the mind 
of Carlingford. Most likely it interfered 
with the private devotions, from which a few 
heads popped up abruptly as she passed ; but 
she was very devout and exemplary in her 
own person, and set a good example, as be- 
came the clergyman’s aunt. 

Excitement rose very high in St. Roque’s 
when Mr. Wentworth came into the reading- 
desk, and Elsworthy, black as a cloud, be- 
came visible underneath. The clerk had not 
ventured to absent himself, nor to send a sub- 
stitute in his place. Never, in the days when 
he was most devoted to Mr. Wentworth, had 
Elsworthy been more determined to accom- 
pany him through every particular of the 
service. They had stood together in the lit- 
tle vestry, going through all the usual pre- 
liminaries, the curate trying hard to talk as 
if nothing had happened, the clerk going 
through all his duties in total silence. Per- 
haps there never was a church serviced 
Carlingford which was followed with such = 
tense interest by all the eyes and ears of 
congregation. When the sermon came, it 
took Mr. Wentworth’s admirers by surprise, 
though they could not at the moment make 
out what it was that puzzled them. Some- 
how, the perverse manner in which for once 
the curate treated that wicked man who is 
generally made so much of in sermons, made 
his hearers slightly ashamed of themselves. 
As for Miss Leonora, though she could not 
approve of his sentiments, the thought oc- 
curred to her that Frank was not nearly so 
like his mother’s family as she had supposed 
him to be. When the service was over, she 
kept her place, steadily watching all the wor? 
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shippers out, who thronged out a great deal 
more hastily than usual to compare notes, 
and ask each other what they thought. “TI 
can’t fancy he looks guilty,’’ an eager voice 
here and there kept saying over and over. 
But on the whole, after they had got over the 
momentary impression made by his presence 
and aspect, the opinion of Carlingford re- 
mained unchanged; which was—that, not- 
withstanding all the evidence of his previous 
life, it was quite believable that Mr.Went- 
worth was a seducer and a villain, and ought 
to be brought to condign punishment; but 
that in the mean time it was very interesting 
to watch the progress of this startling little 
drama, and that he bimeelf, instead of merely 
being the Curate of St. Roque’s had become 
a most captivating enigma, and had made 
church-going itself half as good as a play. 

As for Miss Leonora, she waited for her 
nephew, and, when he was ready, took his 
arm and walked with him up Grange Lane 
to her own door, where they encountered 
Miss Wentworth and Miss Dora returning 
from church, and overwhelmed them with 
astonishment. But it was not about hisown 
affairs that they talked. Miss Leonora did 
not say a word to her nephew about himself. 
She was talking of Gerald most of the time, 
and inquiring into all the particulars of the 
squire’s late‘ attack.’ And she would very 
fain have found out what Jack’s motive was 
in coming to Carlingford; but as for Rosa 
Elsworthy and her concerns, the strong- 
minded woman ignored them completely. 
Mr. Wentworth even went with her to lunch, 
on her urgent invitation ; and it was from his 
aunt’s house that he took his way to Wharf- 


*4tbe Miss Wodehouses, who were, John said 


s-’ pausing at the green door to ask after 


with solemnity, as well as could be expected. 
They were alone, and they did not feel equal 
to seeing anybody—even Mr. Wentworth ; 
and the Perpetual Curate, who would have 
given all he had in the world for permission 
to soothe Lucy in her sorrow, went away 
sadly from the hospitable door, which was 
now for the first time closed to him. He 
could not go to Wharfside, to ‘‘ the district ’’ 
through which they had so often gone to- 
gether, about which they had talked, when 
all the little details discussed were sweet with 
the love which they did not name, without 
going deeper and deeper into that sweet 
shadow of Lucy which was upon his way 
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wherever he went. He could not help miss- 
ing her voice when the little choir, which 
was 80 feeble without her, sang the Magnifi- 
cat, which, somehow, Mr. Wentworth always 
associated with her image. He read the same 
sermon to the Wharfside people which he 
had preached in St. Roque’s, and saw, with 
a little surprise, that it drew tears from the 
eyes of his more open-hearted hearers, who 
did not think of the proprieties. He could 
see their hands stealing up to their faces, and 
a great deal of persistent winking on the part 
of the stronger members of the congregation. 
At the close of the service Tom Bowman came 
up to the curate with a downcast countenance. 
‘* Please, sir, if I’ve done ye injustice in my 
own mind, as went sore against the grain, 
and wouldn’t have happened but for the 
women, I axes your pardon,”’ said the honest 
bargeman, which was balm and consolation 
to Mr. Wentworth. There was much talk 
in Prickett’s Lane on the subject as he went 
to see the sick woman in No. 10. ‘‘ There 
aint no doubt as he seta our duty before us 
clear,’’ said one family mother; ‘he don’t 
leave the men no excuse for their goings-on. 
He all but named the Bargeman’s Arms out 
plain, as it was the place all the mischief 
came from.’’ “If he'd have married Miss 
Lucy, like other folks, at Taster,’ said one 
of the brides whom Mr. Wentworth had 
blessed, ‘‘ such wicked stories couldn’t never 
have been made up.”’ 

‘* A story may be made up, or it mayn’t be 
made up,”’ said a more experienced matron,; 
** but it can’t be put out of the world unbe- 
knowst no more nor ababby. I don’t believe 
in stories getting up that aint true. I don’t 
say as he don’t do his duty; but things was 
different in Mr. Bury’s time, as was the real 
rector ; and as I was a-saying, a tale’s like a 
babby—it may come when it didn’t ought to 
come, or when it aint wanted, but you can’t 
do away with it anyhow as you like to try.” 
Mr. Wentworth did not hear this dreary pre- 
diction as he went back again into the upper 
world. He was in much better spirits, on the 
whole. He had calmed his own mind and 
moved the hearts of others, which is to every 
man a gratification, even though nothing 
higher should be involved. And he had re- 
gained the moral countenance of Tom Bow- 
man, which most of all was a comfort to him. 
More than ever he longed to go and tell Lucy 
as he passed by the green door. Tom Bow- 
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man’s repentant face recalléd Mr. Went- 
worth’s mind to the fact that a great work 
was doing at Wharfside, which, after all, 
was more worth thinking of than any tanta- 
lizing vision of an impossible benefice. But 
this very thought, so consoling in itself, re- 
minded him of all his vexations, of the public 
inquiry into his conduct which was hanging 
over him, and of his want of power to offer to 
Lucy the support and protection of which she 
might so soon stand in need; and having 
thus drawn upon his head once more his 
whole burden of troubles, Mr. Wentworth 
went in to eat his dinner with what appetite 
he could. 

The Perpetual Curate sat up late that night, 
as indeed was his custom. He sat late, hear- 
ing, as everybody does who sits up alone in a 
hushed and sleeping household, a hundred 
fantastic creaks and sounds which did not 
mean anything, and of which he took no no- 
tice. Once, indeed, when it was nearly mid- 
night, he fancied he heard the garden-gate 
close hurriedly, but explained it to himself as 
people do when they prefer not to give them- 
selves trouble. About one o’clock in the 
morning, however, Mr. Wentworth could no 
longer be in any doubt that.some stealthy step 
was passing his door and moving about the 
house. He was not alarmed, for Mrs. Had- 
win had occasional ‘* attacks,’ like most peo- 
ple of her age ; but he put his pen down and 
listened. No other sound was to be heard ex- 
cept this stealthy step, no opening of doors, 
nor whisper of voices, nor commotion of any 
kind; and after a while Mr. Wentworth’s 
curiosity was fully awakened. When he 
heard it again, he opened his door suddenly, 
and threw a light upon the staircase and little 
corridor into which his room opened. The 
figure he saw there startled him more than if 
it had been a midnight robber. It was only 
Sarah, the housemaid, white and shivering 
with terror, who fell down upon her knees 
before him. ‘O Mr. Wentworth, it aint 
my fault,’’ cried Sarah. The poor girl was 
only partially dressed, and¢trembled pitifully. 
“They'll say it was my fault; and, O sir, 
it’s my character I’m a-thinking of,’ said 
Sarah, with asob; and the curate saw behind 





him the door of Wodehouse’s room standing 
open, and the moonlight streaming into the; 
empty apartment. ‘I daren’t go down-stairs | 
to see if he’s took anything,’’ cried poor Sa- 
rah, under her breath; ‘there might be, 
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more of them about the place. But, O Mr. 
Wentworth, if missis finds out as I gave him 
the key, what will become of mc?’’ Nat- 
urally, it was her own danger which had 
most effect upon Sarah. Her full, good- 
humored face was all wet and stained with 
erying, her lips quivering, her eyes dilated. 
Perhaps a thrill of private disappointment 
mingled with her dread of losing her charae- 
ter. ‘* He used to tell me all as he was a- 
going to do,”’ said Sarah; ‘ but, O sir, he’s 
been and gone away, and I daren’t go down- 
stairs to look at the plate, and I’ll never more 
sleep in quiet if 1 was to livea century. It 
aint as I care for him; but it’s the key and 
my character as I’m a-thinking of,”’ cried the 
poor girl, bursting into audible sobs that 
could be restrained no longer. Mr. Went- 
worth took a candle and went into Wode- 
house’s empty room, leaving her to recover 
her composure. Everything was cleared 
and packed up in that apartment. The little 
personal property he had, the shabby boots 
and worn habiliments had disappeared to- 
tally ; even the rubbish of wood-carving on 
his table was cleared away. Not a trace that 
he had been there a few hours ago remained 
in the place. The curate came out of the 
room with an anxious countenance, not know- 
ing what to make of it. And by this time 
Sarah’s sobs had roused Mrs. Hadwin, who 
stood, severe and indignant, at her own door 
in her night-cap to know what was the mat- 
ter. Mr. Wentworth retired into his own 
apartments after a word of explanation, leav- 
ing the mistress and maid to fight it out. 
He himself was more disturbed and excited 
than he could have described. He could not 
tell what this new step meant, but felt in- 
stinctively that it denoted some new develop- 
ment in the tangled web of his-own fortunes. 
Some hidden danger seemed to him to be 
gathering in the air over the house of mourn- 
ing, of which he had constituted himself a 
kind of guardian. He could not sleep all 
night, but kept starting at every sound, 
thinking now that the skulking rascal, who 
was Lucy’s brother, was coming back, and 
now that his departure was only a dream, 
Mr. Wentworth’s restlessness was not soothed 
by hearing all the night through, in the silence 
of the house, suppressed sobs and sounds of 
weeping proceeding from the attic overhead, 
which poor Sarah shared with her fellow- 
servant. Perhaps the civilities of ‘‘ the gen- 
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tleman ’’ had dazzled Sarah, and been too much 
for her peace of mind; perhaps it was only 
her character, as the poor girl said. But as 
often as the curate started from his uneasy 
and broken snatches of sleep, he heard the 
murmur of crying:and consoling up-stairs. 
Outside the night was spreading forth those 
sweetest unseen glories of the starlight and 
the moonlight, and the silence which Nat- 
ure reserves for her own enjoyment, when 
the weary human creatures are out of the 
way and at rest ;—and Jack Wentworth slept 
the sleep of the righteous, uttering delicate 
little indications of the depth of his slumber, 
which it would have been profane to call by 
any vulgar name. He slept sweetly while his 
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brother watched and longed for daylight ; im- 
patient for the morrow which must bring forth 
something new. The moonlight streamed full 
into the empty room, and made mysterious 
combinations of the furniture, and chased the 
darkness into corners which held their secret, 
This was how Mrs. Hadwin’s strange lodger, 
whom nobody could ever make out, disap- 
peared as suddenly as he had come, without 
any explanations; and only a very few peo- 
ple could ever come to understand what he 
had to do with the after-events which struck 
Grange Lane dumb, and turned into utter 
confusion all the ideas and conclusions of 
society in Carlingford. 





Morcanatic Mareiaces,—It may not be un- 
interesting, on this occasion, to say a few words 
concerning ‘* morganatic ’’ marriages, a matter 
about which a good deal of misapprehension pre- 
vails, Morganatic marriages are of very old 
origin, so old, in fact, that the very meaning of 
the word has been lost. The term is commonly 
explained as deriving from the German word 
Morgengabe, a morning gift, the elucidation be- 
ing, that the husband gave to his morganatic 
bride a present the day after the nuptials, in- 
stead of making her the partner of his whole for- 
tune on the marriage itself. But this explanation 
is evidently somewhat far-fetched, besides being 
quite devoid of historical proof. Certain it is, 
that the word is of Lombard growth ; for the ex- 
pression matrimonia ad legem morganaticam 
contracta is frequently to be met with in docu- 
ments of North Italian families, long before it came 
into use in Germany. The thing itself is clearly 
of Roman origin, being nothing else than a re- 
vival of the coemtio, in fashion among the con- 
querors of the world. It is well known that the 
ancient Romans had three forms of marriage— 
the confarreatio, the coemtio, and the usus. The 
first, a civil as well as religious contract, was 
concluded before a priest and ten witnesses, and 
conterred on the offspring the rights and honors 
of nairimi et matrimi; while the second was a 
mere civil engagement, with far lesser privileges to 
the children ; and the third constituted but a civil 
partnership, sanctified by nothing else but the le- 
gal proof of twelve months’ uninterrupted cohabi- 
tation. The absence of a law of primogeniture in 
nearly all the fiefs of the Holy Roman Empire, 
made it necessary that some means should be de- 
vised to check the too great division of territories, 
and there seemed nothing readier than the mat- 
rimonia ad legem morganaticam contracta. An 
instance of the application of this remedy exists 
in the case of the descendants of Duke William of 
Brunswick-Luneburg, one of the ancestors of 
Queen Victoria, who died in 1490. He left seven 





sons, among whom, according to custom, the very 
moderate-sized duchy was to be divided. But the 
sons, as usual, quarrelled in the division, and, 
after some preliminary fighting, ended with an 
agreement that one of the seven should be the 
heir of all the territory, and perpetuate the family, 
and the rest should take refuge in morganatic al- 
liances. Chance was to decide the question of suc- 
cession, and the seven sonsof Duke William drew 
lots accordingly. The great prize fell to the sixth 
son, Prince George, who at once took possession 
of the duchy, and married an illustrious princess 
of the house of Saxony. The eldest of the seven 
brothers remained a bachelor all his life, and the 
others went into the wars, with the exception of 
the fourth, Prince Frederick, who wooed and won 
the daughter of his private secretary—‘‘a pearl 
of sweet blessed beauty,”’ say the quaint old his- 
torians—and outlived all his brothers in fourscore 
years of happy existence. The descendants of the 
morganatic alliance of Prince Frederick flourish 
to this day in Germany as Barons von Luneburg. 
—Spectator. 


PRESERVATION OF Corn.—An experiment was 
lately made in Paris for the preservation of corn 
from fermentation and the attack of insects by en- 
closing it in a metal vessel and exhausting the 
air. ‘The experiment was made in the presence 
of numerous persons, and is said to have suc- — 
ceeded perfectly. Ten hectolitres of wheat were 
placed in a metal vessel, and the air was exhaust- 
ed. The vessel was opened after fifteen days, 
and the weevils, which were quite lively when the 
wheat was placed in the vessel, had quitted their 
cells and were dead. They were warmed, but 
did not stir. Being placed on white paper, they 
were crushed and reduced to powder, without 
leaving any stain on the paper. From various 
experiments made on wheat under glass, it was 
found that the weevil retains life longer than any 
other insect when deprived of air. 
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From The Reader. 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE. 

Tue season for Illustrated Books has again 
come round, and already scores of such are 
out in anticipation of Christmas. ‘Although 
the Christmas Books of this season,’’ says the 
current number of the Publishers’ Circular, 
‘*do not possess much novelty, they have the 
merit of great variety. The Sacred Writings, 
History, Architecture, Poetry, Books of Trav- 
els, and Works of Fiction are all pressed into 
the service, and appear in best holiday attire. 
Nearly every class of Art is represented, in- 
cluding the masterpieces of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and the photography of the present day.”’ 
Our contemporary then proceeds to give, in 
about four pages of close letter-press, a de- 
scriptive list of the chief of these Christmas 
Books of the season, either expressly set forth 
as such, or fitted to be such by their costli- 
ness or their artistic character; and, to aid 
this descriptive list, there appear among the 
advertisements, swelling the pregent number 
of the Circular to twice its usual size, fifty- 
two pages of toned paper, giving specimen 
illustrations, lent by the publishers, from a 
large number of the books mentioned. Alto- 
gether there will be no lack this winter of 
gift-books to suit all purses and all tastes. 
Some there are that, either for their splendor 
and elaborateness or the peculiarity of artistic 
aim and genius displayed in them, stand out 
from the rest; and others there are that be- 
long to the riff-raff made to catch the eyes of 
the groundlings, whom any picture, in a shop- 
window or on a railway-bookstall, of a noble- 
haired young man with his arm round a coy 
beauty’s waist, or of a Sir Roger de Coverley 
dance in a hall under the mistletoe, drives 
intofsuch rapture that a shilling or half-crown 
is of no consequence. Nothing quite of this 
latter kind appears in the advertising pages 
of our contemporary; but, in turning over 
the literature already provided for the coming 
Christmas, we have come upon such heart- 
warming illustrations for themselves. 

This whole matter of illustrated books is 
really becoming of some importance. It will 
have to be overhauled. Of Sensation Liter- 
ature we hear talk enough ; but we are begin- 
ning to be overwhelmed also with what may 
be called a Sensuous Literature,—a literature 
in which the eye is appealed to at every step 
in aid of the intelligence or the fancy, in 
which wood-cut and engraving assist or dom- 
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inate the text. Principles will have to be laid 
down in this department of publishing activ- 
ity—not because they will be immediately at- 
tended to so as to arrest the rush of what is 
bad, but because, if notions of what is legiti- 
mate and what is illegitimate in this depart- 
ment are at once diffused, they will be useful 
in the long run. And this is the more nec- 
essary, because the movement is of decidedly 
healthy origin. There is no object in com- 
mon use on which all the resources of Art 
may be more properly expended than on a 
classic book. A superbly bound, superbly 
printed, and superbly illustrated copy of 
Chaucer, or Spenser, or Shakspeare, or of any 
other great writer of England or the world, 
or of any one work of such a writer, is as fit 
a production of Art as one can fancy to lie 
as an ornament on one’s own table, or to be 
made a gift toa friend. But the question is, 
what are the limits of just illustration in lit- 
erature? 

One class of illustrated books is beyond 
the question—those in which the illustrations 
themselves are all in all, and the text’is noth- 
ing, or avowedly subordinate. Here you are 
buying designs, or copies of masterpieces of 
pictorial art, for their own sake, pleased to 
have them accessible ina book-form. The 
painter, or designer, is the author you want ; 
the author, usually so-called, is merely the 
commentator or explainer. The multiplica- 
tion of this class of illustrated books, putting 
the public in possession, at an easier rate and 
in larger abundance than before, of copies of 
acknowledged masterpieces — say Raphael’s 
cartoons or Hogarth’s plates—deserves noth- 
ing but encouragement. 

There is a legitimate kind of illustration 
of books which is symbolical or otherwise 
purely decorative—that is to say, in which 
the artist, receiving the book from the au- 
thor’s hands, views it as an object on which 
he may confer additional beauty by an exer- 
cise of his art independently of any strict or 
exact relation to the contents of the book, 
though with regard to a certain general har- 
mony with its nature and purport. Ara- 
besques, designed borders of pages, and the 
like are illustrations of this kind. They are 
decorative ; if they are good they add beauty 
where we are pleased to see it added. And 
some such decorations may be symbolical— 
that is, they may stand so far in imtellectual 
relation to the contents of the book they illus- 
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trate that the reader, passing, let us say, 
from the poem or chapter to the wood-cut at- 
tached, shall feel that somehow, though 
exact mutual interpretation is not intended, 
the one suits and is in key with the other. 
After a melancholy poem there may be, 
by way of tail-piece, some bit of a moor 
at sunset, or other dreary and desolate 
scene, although in the poem there may have 
been nothing implying the vision of a moor 
or other such imagery. The artist has put 
himself in the same mood as the author ; but 
that isall. He has let the mood invent its 
own expression in the language of his partic- 
ular art, and he simply adds beauty to the 
book by attaching this expression, which is 
wholly his own, to the poet’s text. Some of 
the finest and most effective illustrations we 
have seen in books have been of this kind— 
little added scenes of wood-cuts not profess- 
ing in the least to be ocular renderings of 
anything in the text, and yet very impressive 
hy their harmony with the whole meaning. 
In the symbolical vignettes sometimes pre- 
fixed to books as indications of their nature, 
there may be even more of studied intellectual 
relation between the illustration and the 
book. The scope or purpose of the book 
then becomes the artist’s subject, and he has 
to invent something pictorial that shall fitly 
and beautifully define the book. 

Again, all that kind of Illustration of 
Books which may be called Historical Illus- 
' tration is undoubtedly legitimate and of 
high value. Where it is possible, by an il- 
lustration, to give the real image of anything 
spoken about in a book, it is a boon to the 
reader to give it. Ifa battle-field is spoken 
of, or some natural object, or some house or 
street, or the scene round some old abbey, it 
gives a world of help and of pleasure to the 
reader to attach to the verbal description or 
allusion some clear actual drawing or sketch 
of the scene or object. Hence the use, in 
historical and biographical works, of por- 
traits, wood-cuts of buildings and landscapes, 
representations of old armor and costume, 
fac-similes of handwriting, etc., ete. We 
venture to say, for example, that the most 
desirable copy of such a book as Boswell’s 
Johnson would be one which, however 
shabby it might be in other respects, should 
have the text illustrated with.passable por- 
traits of the persons that figure in the book, 
and with bits of engraving representing Tem- 
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ple Bar with the heads on it when Johnson 
and Bozzy approached it from the Strand, 
and the like. But for the expense, we be- 
lieve this plan of illustration of historical 
works might, with advantage, be carried 
much farther than it is; and, if any one 
wants a hobby, he cannot do better than se- 
lect some rich historical work and devote his 
leisure hours to the collection and arrange- 
ment of authentic portraits and engravings 
to illustrate it. But it is not only to histori- 
cal works that the method of historical illus- 
tration is applicable. The sort of illus- 
trated Shakspeare we should probably pre- 
fer to all others would be one illustrated on 
this principle—in which every illustration 
introduced should be for the elucidation of 
some matter of fact of the text, some usage 
or aptiquity or other particular capable of 
being imaged with tolerable exactness to the 
reader’s eye. As there would be scope for 
landscape illustration even here, there would 
be no lack of artistic beauty in the book. 
The large one-volume copy of Scott’s Poeti- 
cal Works with Turner’s illustrations isa 
well-known instance of such an illustrated 
book. You have not the fight between 
Fitzjames and Roderick Dhu and suchlike 
imagined incidents of the poems represented 
to you; but you have the Scottish scenes 
amid which Scott’s stories were cast. Theil- 
lustrations are truly poetical ; but they are, 
in the deepest sense, historical. 

It is when we come, however, to what may 
be called Interpretative Illustration that the 
difficulties arise. By this we mean illustra- 
tion in which the artist waits upon the im- 
agination of the writer, and seeks, more or 
less dutifully, to give visible interpretations 
of his conceptidns—whether they be ideal 
scenes, ideal physiognomies and characters, oF 
ideal incidents. Whatsplendid performances 
of art there have been of this order it is need- 
Jess tosay. It has always been the delight 
of artists to take for their subjects the con- 
ceptions of great poets; there are scenes and 
situations of our great poems and great works 
of prose-fiction which have become stock-sub- 
jects for our artists ; and in every exhibitiona 
large number of the pictures are new attempts 
of this kind. But established as the practice 
is, and signally as all very successful efforts 
of the kind justify themselves, and overbear, 
as works of genius must, the objections that 
might be offered beforehand, we are not sure 
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but it is in this very department of interpre- 
tative illustration that limits to the existing 
practice are most desirable. It is, perhaps, a 
pity that artists do not make themselves more 
independent of authors, do not more habitu- 
ally find or invent their own subjects out of the 
facts and suggestions of contemporary nature 
and society, or out of that history of the past, 
so full of exploits and picturesque moments, | 


which is as open to them as to others. If ei-: 
‘as well as the history of the world, situations 


ther of the two should wait upon the other, 
it is perhaps rather the writer that should 
wait upon the artist than the artist upon the 
writer. 

The literary interpretation of a picture into . 
story is likely to be more accurate to the 
meaning of the artist than can be any pic- 
torial interpretation of a written fantasy to. 
the intention of the writer. Exceptions may | | 
be found. When a novelist is his own illus- | 
trator, as Mr. Thackeray has frequently been, | 
there is a security for a certain identity be- | 
tween the illustration and the writer’s con-| 
ception of the thing or ineident to be il-' 
lustrated, which makes the conjunction of | 
sketches for the eye with the text, whatever | 
may be the artistic merit of the sketches, un- 
usually satisfactory. When, too, as in Mr. 
Dickens’s case, the illustrations and the ficti- | 
tious incidents they illustrate meet the public 
eye together, so that the artist’s Pickwick 
dictates from the first the reader’s notion of 
the Pickwick of the text, then—whatever 
adjustment of differences may have to be 
made between the author and the artist—the 
public is not likely, if the illustrations are 
meritorious in themselves, to feel any neces-' 
sity for complaint. But, when poems and 
works of fiction have passed into the imagina- 
tion of the public—whon every reader, on the 
mere free instruction of the text, has found 
his own ideal portraits and pictures to corre- 
spond with what he has read with delight— 
then only in very rare instances will an 
artist’s rendering of the same come before 
him without disturbance and discomfort. 
There may be much in the artist’s interpre- 
tation more exquisite and minute than was 
previously thought of, and, if the ilkustra- 
tion had come before the reader as an inde- 
pendent work, it might have been to him a 
study no less worthy than that thought of the 
poet te which, in the actual circumstances, | 
it seems untrue or inadequate. On the whole, 





we would have our finer imaginative litera- 


ture come before the lieges in clean, clear 
print, and on good white or toned paper, so 
that the text, unrestricted by accompanying 
illustrations, save of the symbolic and purely 
decorative, or of the historical kind, may set 
agoing in a thousand spontaneous directions 
the thought and the fancy of those who read, 


‘and exercise their faculties to the utmost. 


That highest literature of the past, indeed, 
which belongs to all the world, does furnish, 


and moments so imperiously fascinating to 
the universal imagination that the highest 
Art may claim them, and go on rendering 
them forever. Such, to name only one class 
of examples, are those Biblical Scenes and 
Parables which have been illustrated by the 
| great masters. 


From The Times. 

WHY IT WISHES OUR DESTRUCTION. 

Wuen Mr. M. Gibson gives his unreser¥ed 
| and unqualified homage to the Federal cause, 
he knows not how much of a sort is his wis- 
dom and that of the ‘model Republic,” as 
it used to be called the other day. The 
United States were a system complete in it- 
self; a new world disclaiming all affinity,and 
sympathy with the old; a new bond of 
union that was to destroy all other unions, 
and absorb their materials. The new vol- 
cano was to eat out the heart of the ancient 
mountain, and rear its uniform geometrical 
cone to the skies. Wherever, by inevitable 
chance, the new creation came in contact 
with the old, with old feelings, old rights, 
old habits, old opinions, there was no com- 
promise, no joining of the broken bones, no 
healing of the sore, but simply life, health, 
and universal extension to the new, and de- 
fiance, destruction, confusion, abolition, ex- 
termination, death to the old. Truth and 
justice are the common ground and mean be- 
tween all nations, but not between the United 
States and the rest of the world. In all dif- 
ferences the only measure of their demands 
was, what they were likely to get by playing 
on the fears, or the scruples of other States. 
Their territorial maxims had no other reason 
than the will of the tyrant. Their future 
was terrible, gigantic, universal, crushing 
and overwhelming, till the vision itself be- 
came an incubus, and thoughtful men be- 
ons to see that if this was the American fu- 
tareS then America had no fature. Such was 
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the Republic in its unbroken “ integrity,” 
as Mr. M. Gibson calls it. This was the 
dream which began to frighten the Old 
World, and which Mr. M. Gibson thinks it 
most unreasonable that the Southern States 
‘should contempjate with dismay. It wasthe 
dream of an Alnaschar, which he himself 
dispelled with a kick. The Southerners were 
daily told of a universal organization in 
which the sovereign will of a majority should 
override all constitutions, all international 
law, all institutions, every right and interest 
that stood in its way. They dreaded, and 
it must be said they might justly dread, the 
full brunt of that tyranny which they had 
long known and, which, no doubt, they had 
helped to create, but which now they saw 
about to be turned upon themselves. Can 
we, who know the utter unscrupulousness 
and the boundless aggressiveness of American 
politics, wonder at the apprehensions of those 
who found they were speedily to be done by 
as they had done, and that when the balance 
of power passed from the South to the North, 
the South would find it was to be trodden 
under foot ? 

Mr. M. Gibson clings to this compact and 
uniform scheme of universal federation, a ty- 
rant majority, and gencral assimilation of hab- 
its and opinions. He hopes it may still be 
realized, or, if not quite in our time, yet put 
again in the way to be realized. The ca- 
lamities of the States are a loss to us, he 
says, and if we don’t fret ourselves about 
them it is from apathy towards the suffer- 
ings of our own people. The Confederates, 
too, he says, have betrayed the blackness of 
their policy, and made a glory of their shame. 
They have avowed that they intended, and 
still intend, to establish a mighty slave re- 
public which shall restore slavery and perpet- 
uate it toalltime. For this matter, the Con- 
federates have had no choice but to set up a 
positive policy, for it would have been im- 
possible otherwise to conduct the war and 
maintain a standing-ground in the opinion of 
mankind. As to the feelings of this country, 
it is true, we are not justified in regarding 
with exultation or satisfaction so terrible a 
calamity as that which has befallen 80 many 
millions of our own race. Nobody of com- 
mon feeling does hear of the mutual slaughter 
and other sufferings entailed by the war 
without commiseration. But while the re- 
public was overtopping and overshadowing 
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us, while it stretched its limbs and raised its 
tones to the scale of a giant, it was impossi- 
ble but that our sympathy should be weak- 
ened. We feel for men, not for giants, for 
monsters, for madmen, for those altogether 
out of our rank and species. But grant that 
the commercial injury is great, and that the 
general derangement of trade threatens to in- 
flict even more serious injuries, yet it is im- 
possible to prevent political considerations 
from intruding themselves, and even making 
a set-off the other way. 

Mr. M. Gibson cannot, surely, demand 
from us that we should absolutely wish the 
United States to retain their ‘ integrity,”’ or 
now recover it, 80 as to make a vast political 
unity of the kind Mr. Bright describes? 
That would be to wish our own abasement 
and our own destruction. Does he think that, 
merely in the interest of philanthropy and 
commercial prosperity, we wish all the con- 
tinent of Europe to become united under 
one government, and be administered by one 
majority, or one man? Where should we be 
in that case? Where would Europe itself 
be? Yet few can doubt that Europe would 
use its aggregate power more justly and more 
generously than a vast American federation. 
England does not wish the disunion of its 
neighbors, so long as they are indeed its neigh- 
bors ; but it cannot possibly help wishing the 
disunion of those who are uniting with a view 
to universal dominion or ascendency. 

But this is the far horizon which Mr. M. 
Gibson scarcely allows to appear in his very 
pretty picture of the world as it should be. 
Glibly and dapperly he gathers us into a cir- 
cle, and joins us hand in hand, telling us we 
have nothing to do but to buy and sell, let 
every one do as he pleases, and make one an- 
other happy. We are only to dance round 
him, keeping our hands still joined, and do- 
ing what everybody else wants us todo. Why 
should not so pleasant an occupation last for- 
ever, and who so wicked as to be glad when 
it stops? But, unfortunately, the game which 
Mr. M. Gibson laments to see so rudely inter- 
rupted was one in which not only the South- 
ern States of America, but England, and 
eventually all nations, were to act a part con- 
trary to their nature and principles. They 
were to be crushed, absorbed, and reduced to 
a moral submission worse than slavery itself. 
Even if the Southerners and the British pub- 
lic are mistaken in this view of the case, this, 
and not mere envy and jealousy, makes them 
acquiesce in American disunion. 








